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ON THE CHANGES OF FASHION, 


ROM the lowest ebb of obscur- 

ity, to the highest point of scep- 
tred ‘royalty, there rules a pre- 
dominant principle pf imitation. 
Though by an irreversible decree of 
fate, ail things upon earth are sub- 
lect to vickedade and variation, yet 
throughout the wholeextentof space, 
there is nothing so variable as fash- 
ion. 

The palefaced Moon, with exact 
regu\arity performs every month 
her uvovaried revolution. The a- 
zure sea chbs and flows in regular 
and uninterrupted succession; but 
fashionab!e more changeable than 
the wind (or even the volatile mind 
of an inconstant person) varies ac- 
cording to the whim or caprice of 
one coxcomical or pendantic indivi- 
dual, Ou Monday morning , per- 
haps, it lies in perfect tranquili ity on 
the same board witha rusty needle 
aud thimbie; but starting up ona 
sudden, it appears in the * shape of 
a pair of cassimere boots, and tra- 
velling, with majestic strides, in the 
course of a few hours it circumans- 
bulures every street and parades 
thrtaAevery lane.  Imitatjon ime 
mediately seizes the surrounding 
crowd, and every breast is inflam- 
ed with an ardent desire to correct 
the natural detormity of spindle. 
shanks or bandy-legs. Numbers of 
Young men panting and almost 
breathless crowu around the tay lor’s 
door, vieng with each other, about 
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the exalted henour of being admit- 
ted into the august presence of Mr. 
Stitch. The clipping of measures, 
the crash of breaking needles, and 
the entertaining dialogue between 
the goose and lap bourd, forming a 
a most delightful concert. Stiteh, 
works day and night without in. 
terruption and in the course of a 
few wecks produces such an admir- 
able effect, thatall the old womea 
are astonished to see sucha number 
of young bucks parading the streets, 
with the wrong ends of their legs 
down. 

At another time, fashion springs 
out from behind the counter of a 
milliner’s shop, and appearing in the 
form of a triangular piece of muslin, 
is folded round a gentleman’s neck, 
having one of the corners suspend- 
ed down his breast. ‘The beau thus 
equipped, struts having a 
large poulitce tied under his chin. 
The gazing eves of the populace are 
immediately turned upon him, and 
every person is instantaneously in 
love with his new method of tying 
his cravat. ‘The rich iuitate him 
from a sense of novelty, aod the 
poor from cenvenience and econo. 
my; for, this modern discovery in 
point of tying cravats, Completely 
supersedes the necessity of wearing 
shirts; and indeed, were all the 
changes of fashion so biph:y advan- 
tageous to the lower orders of lite, 
then would there be sullicient rea. 
son to extol the wisdom and pru- 
dence cf those petsons, who were 
Instiumental in produ: tgtheom, by 
means of this yeluable discovery 
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the labourer or artizan, who possesses 
but one shirt, and who was tormer- 
ly obliged to lie in bed until it was 
washed, is now enabled to walk a- 
bont, or attend the publie places of 
religious worship, displaying a mine- 
penny cravat, tied ina style not in- 
ferior to that of him, who cfliciates 
at the altar. The only objection 
that has as yet been stated against 
this method of wearing cravats, 1s 
that of an old laundry maid, who is 
almost starving in consequence of 
the new act made for the banishment 
of shirts. 

Would *the ladies not take offence 
at me, for having placed the gentle- 
men before them, which, by the 
bye, is the order of nature, I should 
cousider myself highly henoured, 
by being permitted to congratulate 
them upon some notable discoveries 
and beneficial improvemeats in the 
realms of the toilet. ‘The easiness 
of manners and unaffected simplicity 
of dress, exactly keeps pace with the 
progressive refinement in taste and 
politeness. The British !adies then, 
of course, have the highest claim to 
merit and esteem, for in endeavour- 
ing to conform to natural simplicity, 
like mother Eve, they go almost 
naked, displaying to every gazing 
eye the most delighiful transparen- 
cies and natural curiosities. The 
eye of every admirer is strock with 
the fascinating sight of beautifularms, 
ivory wecks, &c. &c. Pockets tor 
some time have, in this country, un- 
dergone wonderful changes and re- 
volulions, being transterred from 
place to place with aimost irresistible 
rapidity, and have at last been entires 
ly banished from all the gay cir- 
cles of life. They «re now suc. 
ceeded by a variety of diminutive 
receptacles known by the name of 
public ridicules. Surprising indeed ! 
To see young ladies the voluntar 
objects of ridicule, while parading 
the streets. With respect to the 
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head-dresses of the present day, 
though perhaps not quite so tower. 
ing or umbrageous as those of anti. 
quity, yet wwey are certainly far 
more convenient, being so much 
sloped away towards the chin, as 
perfectly to accommodate the open. 
tion of kissing. Fashion, however, 
is not solely confined to the common 
concerns of |ile, or the various 
changesof dress, but is sometimes 
seen perched upon that sanctified 
box, vulgarly called the pulpit, so 
that no person in the present age, 
can be fully qualified for holy de. 
clamation, without being possessed 
of the fashionabie apparatus, which 
in general consists of two pocket 
handkerchiefs, a watch, a well stored 
snuff box, and a few ounces of to 
bacco. No wonder then, that those 
preachers who ascend the pulpit, 
without all their ineiguia, should 
frequently find themselves at a loss 
for a word or sentence; but indeed 
it is admirable to see bow they 
compensate such defects by cough. 
ing, spitting and sneezing. Habit 
has so familiarized our modern ora- 
térs to these expedients, that where 
ever one of.them is ata loss fora 
word, he coughs, spits, and  yoes 
through a variety of little manceurs 
resto keep up the attention of his 
audience. But the orator who is 
furnished with all the true auxiliaries 
of preaching, enters the pulpit with 
perfect serenity and composure, Sits 
down, pulls out bis white pocket 
handkerchief, for you must know that 
he wears two, one for the polite and 
another for the common people, 
which being a few times displayed 
with an air of gracefulness, he puts 
into bis pocket, then gises ups 
mukes a few of his best faces, and 
begins the service. After having 
gone through the common routine 
of psaimody and supplication, he 
finds his mouth and tongue so greatly 
parched, that he is utterly unable to 
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articulate, in order to rectify which, 
he thrusts into his mouth a few plugs 
of tobacco. This at once excites a 
copious portion of fluidity, and from 
its acid qualities affects the nerves 
jn such a powerlal manner as to 
produce an iminense quantity of 
those grimaces, Which are frequently 
imposed upon the Vulgar, tor the 
genuine effects of that religion 
which is pure and without alloy, sin- 
cere, and unaffected, free from super- 
stition and hypocrisy. He then takes 
out lis two pocket handKerchtels, 
one in each haud, andatter blowing 
liis nose with the one used to please 
the vulvar, he wipes it with his po- 
lite one; takes out his soutl-box, 
goes through all the genteel ma- 
neuvres, aud takes a Copious pinch. 
He makes a tedious iutroduction, 
with a few occasional interruptions 
of sneezing and wiping liis nose, 
Alter employing a_ considerable 
time in convincing. his audience by 
ocular démonstrationg that he has a 
very haudsome watch, he increases 
in vigour, takesa new quid, grows 
pathet'c, thumps the cushion, emp- 
tives his snuff box (which lay opea) 
vpon the head and eyes of the un 
offending clerk; his fury then in 
creases, his passion becomes un. 
bounded, aud amidst the greatest 
paroxysuis of rage, he showers 
mouthfuls of the tobacco essence up- 
on all around him, to the unspeak- 
able injury of silks and muslins, 
Some of our fashionable preachers 
in the present age, inorder to spin 
out the time, prolong every word to 
its greatest extent, aud articulate 
every syllable, so as to render their 
sermons a continuation of emphati- 
cal monotony. Qthers agai who 
delight in sacred music, sing all 
their prayers and sermons to the 
old tune of Dublin, aud thus waft 
their meditations on the wings of 
melody, to the throne of God. The 
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ed by these musical strains, and 
our singing orators all become 
quite popular, Zub:t has so recun- 
ciled the old people to this sort of 
cantins, that should any one void 
of the melodious yoice and fashion. 
able hypocrisy ascend the pulpit, 
he is immediately branded with the 
appellation of a new light hetcrodoxo- 
tdn, quite devoid of that sancti- 
moniousair, lengthened face aud Cal. 
Vinistic tung possessed by the down. 
right, red-hot orthiodox diviues. I 
would therefore strongly recommend 
such pareuts as are apt to foreordain 
their children to the church, early 
to teach them thetune of Duhlin; 
to apply to their faces such emol- 
lent plasters and salves as will pros 
duce an extraordinary tension of 
the muscles, and suspeal the chin 
at least fifteen or sixteen inches, It 
will likewise be necessary to drill 
those elected sons of Levi, in the 
exercise of snuffing and sueezing, 
alid using the white and dark poc- 
ket handkerchiefs, From the ancrease 
ing price of tobacco, it might ap- 
pear advisable to teach them to 
chew, as while in their carly staie 
of probation their finances might 
seldom allow themto get a quid, 
Upon aparity of reasoning some 
people will affirm that, the use of 
snuff should likewise Ve prohibited ; 
but my reply to this, is, that as the 
mouth gets so much food, the nose 
being a near relative, and peaceful 
neighbour, has certainly a claim to 
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AN ADDKESS DELIVERED AT THE OPEN} 
ING OF THE THIRD SESSION OF 
THE BELFAST HISTORIC SOCIETY, 
BY JOHN TEMPLETON, H.M.B.H.S, 
AUGus?Y 24rn, 18:3. 


kom the first establishment of 
this society, 1 hailed it as an e- 
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vent fraught with the greatest bene- 
fit to the individuals who compose 
it, and conceived that from tt our 
country must derive even more last- 
ing benefits, 

{low tar the power of the orator 
extends, I need scarcely pretend to 
display ; you have had examples 
enough since the institution of this 
society to form an opinior ; you can 
all say, how often have my ideas 
been changed when I have heard 
what could be advanced in opposition 
to my before too promptly adopted 
opinion. From this it may be easy 
for you to conceive bow mankind 
must be affected when the full tide 
of eloquence flows, with its true ace 
companiment of graceful action. 
The finger of envy, nay, perhaps 
even calumny may be pointed at 
you. But let nothing retard you 
yn your desire for acquiring know- 
ledge. Your country demands your 
powers whatever they be, and you 
are bound to obey the call, She 
calls not now upon yoy to oppose an 
invading foe, but she calls upon 
you to cultivate those talents with 
which nature has endowed you, that 
you may be equally qualified to quiet 
a turbulent people, resist the insid- 
ious encroachments of a tyrant, or 
plead the cause of suffering inno- 
cence. 

[t isthe cultivation of the mind 
which elevates a man above his 
fellow men, 

It is mind alone which raises states, 
it isthe want of wisdom which de- 
presses them. 

It was the mind of Alexander that 
conquered 1 dia. 

kh was from a mind highly enrieh- 
ed with science that the immortal 
Cook derived confidence amidst the 
coral rocks of the vast Pacific, and 
when icy mountains threatened 
him with destruction in seas whose 
waves had never yielded to the 
crooked keel. It is the mind alone 
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which can lead the mortal to com. 
prebend the system of the universe, 
and to approach that Immortal Spirit 
by whom all things are and were 
created. 

The sublime effusions from the 
minds of Pytha-oras, Plato, and 
Arisiotie, vet influence their suc. 
cessors in the study of philosophy; 
and Euclid and Newton will remain 
among the first rank of benefactors 
of the boman race, as long as the 
social chain shall bind society to. 
gether. 

Whether then we view the gor. 
ernor of a state rousing the energies 
of the people to curb the oppressor, 
or rivetting the fetters of slavery; 
the hand which launches a ship on 
the ocean, or yokes the peaceful 
plough, the superior powers of knows 
ledge over ignorance are alike con 
spicuous. 

W hvever then wishes to make men 
happy and great, let them endem 
vour to extend the powers of mind, 
Let them endeavour to banish from 
society all those pursuits, whether 
entitled professions or amusements, 
which tend to raise the more turbu- 
lent passions. §Drunkenness and 
gaming have too long disturbed civ 


ilized society, carrying in their - 


train a long list of evils. It is dur. 
ing imtoxication the barrier of vit 
tue is generally broken, the thorny 
paths of vice made smooth, and the 
hand of the assassin armed ever 
against the breast of his benefac 
tor. 

Gaming with its mild insidious 
grace captivates the unwary vietin; 
first gently pleasing dreams dwell 
on the imagination; attention soon 
becomes more fixed, then all the 
angry passionsare aroused, with their 
attending demon; remorse for friends, 
for honour, for subsistence gone, 
conspire to impel the despairing 
maniac on to self-destruction. But 
let us turn from these gloomy pic: 
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tures. To the most active mind, the 
most fertile genius, the exhaustless 
feld of science invites to pursuits 
with which bealth of body and 
peace of mind are the constant at- 
tendants. 

Whether you trace the circling 

lanets in their course, and investi- 
gate the laws which retain them ta 
their orbits, or directing your inquire 
ies ty this world which we inhabit, 
you traverse it in pursuit of the 
animated and inanimate objects that 
present themselves on all sides, each 
subject presents such charms, and 
gives such never-lailing pleasure, as 
the votaries of gaiety and Jissipation 
never feel. 

I wish I could impress it on your 
minds, and on the miad of every 
Irishman, that engaging in serious 
pursuits w was the true means of en- 
joying happiness ; we may laugh at 
mimicry and jests, we may be: cap- 
tivated by music for the moment, 
but it is those ideas which dwell up- 
on the mind, which we fix upon our 
imagination, and at distant periods 
recollect with pleasure, that affurd 
true happiness. 

The possession of knowledge 
gives an independence, a self pos- 
segsion in every situation, wheiher 
it is before the tribunal of a despot, 
or amidst the wild borrors of a tem- 
pestuous sea, 1 congratulate you 
ou the happy choice you have made 
of subjects for discussion, There 
are few subjects of study from which 
a member of civilized society de 
rives greater advauiages than that 
of the laws and constitution of his 
country. 

A knowledge of the constitution 
of his country 1s the most necessary 
information which anu inhabitant can 
be in possession of, after bis immedi- 
ale necessaries are within bils Come 
and. 

Without this knowledge his free- 
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dom is insecure, his property is not 
his own, 

There is no man however low his 
rank in the scale of society who may 
not be called upon to detend either 
himself or his property from aggres- 
sion, 

Without a knowledge of the laws, 

a mau may be induced to commit an 
act which will involve him in ruin; 
by a knowledge of the laws he is 
taught to govero his passions, and 
by knowing the value of their pro- 
tection to endeavour to preserve 
them from violation, aud two fulfil 
their mandates. 

By a koowledge of the laws, a 
man is enabled to judge of their 
utility, to support and hold sacred 
the good, and to demand i a legal, 
but independent tone, the abolition 
of the bad. 

By a knowledge of the laws he is 
enabled to fill with credit to himself, 
and advantage te his country, the 
important otlices of legishutor, ma- 
gistrate and juryman., 

Bot 1 need not take up your time 
in endeavouring to display the ad- 
vantages of this species of kuowe 
ledse, more able men have already 
poiated out the path for you to pur- 
sue, and urged the necessity of di- 
recting yout attention to this study ; 
and jear not that it will be unattended 
with pleasure. Examining the prin- 
ciples which form the bonds with 
which mankind are united, we find 
that even the wild inhabitants of 
New Holland are bound by laws; a 
tew lessons of the father impress upe 
on his young successor the simple 
code, but in our state of society, 
connected as we are with the most 
distant regions, and where wealth 
giving power produces a constant 
struggle for tue acquirement of 
riches, a more complicated system 
of necessity prevails. 

Laying however, the necessity of 
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the study aside, we may view it as 
the best introduction to the history 
of our country ; ip our statutes we 
perceive what vices have prevailed, 
what public works bave been un- 
dertaken, and what new inventions, 
infant manufactures, branches of 
commerce, or Unprovements in agri- 
culture, have met with national en- 
couragement ; was this portion of 
knowledge alone necessary, and 
were we contented with this, here 
then might we cease our pursuit, 
but the unsatiated and ever active 
spirit of Man stretching his re- 
searches from earth tothe celestial 
spheres, which roll their mighty 
orbs above, and desirous of penetrat- 
ing even into futurity, is naturally 
led to inquire into his origin, and 
the iistory of his species. 

The page of the historian forms 
the connecting link between the 
former and the present age. On it 
we view as in a glass, Manin every 
stage with one hand grasping at 
Heaven, while with the other he 
clings tothe infernal regions. 

It is the canvass on which is por- 
trayed the virtues and vices of man- 
kind = It isthe Polar Star to guide 
vs on our course, bot guard your- 
selves with a dragon’s never ceasing 
watchiulness against the false ideas, 
eironeous opinions, and prejudices 
which it bas transmitted and which 
time bas now consecrated, 

Examine its possibility by bring- 
ing t into comparison with present 
existing facts, its probability by scru- 
tinizing the moral principle, the 
means of information, and impartial- 
ity of the narrator, by this review 
vou will be enabled to determine 
what degree of certainty, of import- 
ance, of practical aulity may be de- 
rived from history. 

It is notthe marching of armies, 
the numbers of slain, the arrange- 


ments for the battle, the passing of 


laws, peculiar customs which appear, 
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it is tothe circumstances which pre. 
ceded these acts; you should direct 
your attention to the series of events 
which produced the battle, the law, 
and the custom, ; by this means you 
will derive benefit from your stud. 
ies, you will derive experience from 
those who have.already acted their 
parts on the great theatre of the 
world, 

That the proper study of mankind 
is man, is a long acknowledged max. 
im. And as long asman is a sovial 
being, as long as man meets his 
fellow man, either with the smile 
of a friend or the frown of an ene. 
my, a knowledge of the human 
mind, its feelings and propensities 
must form one of the first, the most 
important parts of education: and 
happily there are few who are not 
impelled by curiosity, and gratified 
in tracing the progress of the humaw 
mind, and reviewing the actions of 
men, from that period, when the 
spontaneous produce of the earth 
atlorded sustenance, and the umbra- 
geous trees of the forest gave pro- 
tection from the summer’s noontide 
heat and winter’s cold, to the in 
considerate, unambitious inhabitants 
of the almost trackless waste, and 
comparing it with succeeding times, 
when the most distant scas are made 
to present their inhabitants, and the 
inmost recesses of the earth are 
penetrated, and its splendid contents 


reared upon its surface either to des 


corate the habitation or gratify the 
boundless vanity of man. 

By means of the labours of the 
historian, we are enabled to trace 
the progress of the still improving 
mind, from the simple and scanty 
ideas evolved during the savage 
state, through the splendid ages of 
Greece and Rome, to the still more 
enlarged display of intellectual pow- 
ets which mark this period in which 
wé live, when the widely: cultivated 
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energies of the soul into action, 
when the elements are made = jnvisi- 
ble at the will of man, and the ada- 
mant resolved into air. When the 
waves on their ever restless surface 
hear him to the most distant climes, 
and he mounts into the regions of 
infinite space borne on the wings of 
the wind. 

It is by contemplating the history 
of man, that the mind fiads repose 
when disgusted with the events 
which forever present themselves to 
our view. [vis by the study of bis- 
tory we are led to look with com- 
posure on the soul haras-ing trans. 
actions of our day, to perceive the 
narrow boundaries to which our 
view of futurity is confined, and to 
see the sublime truth fully ilustrat- 
ed, that however our most sanguine 
bopes may be disappointed, and that 
although mighty empires may be 
overturned, destruction sweep the 
land and sea, the same Almighty 
Governor of the world presides. 
Thus is the philosophic miad enlight- 
ened by historical research, led to 
exclaim “ whatever ts, 18 right.” 

But to none of the objects em- 
braced by this society should your 
atten'ion be more par'icularly turned, 
and from none can you derive great- 
eradvantages, than from the siudy 
of individual characters, the biograe 
phy of great men. The general 
historian gives to our View the trans- 
actions of societies, but the history 
of individuals uot less interesting, 
lost amidst the great events which 
eigave his attention, presents a mo- 
del jor immediate imitation, 

The portrait delineated by the 
biographer is either usetul or detri- 
mental to society In proportion as 
the virtues which adorn, or the vices 
which deform his picture, are sketch- 
ed by the bold hand of truth, How 
often have we seen the man whose 
mad ambition led him to rejoice in 
the waste of human life, who looke 
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ed with complacency on the ensan- 
guined plain covered with the mange 
led limbs of his fellow creatures, 
at the flaming town burying be. 
neath its ruins the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, whose stern heart was une 
moved with the dying groans, the 
shrieks of widows and orphans, pree 
sented to our view in the most fase 
cipating colours. Elis ambition call. 
ed the love of glory, and his un- 
feeling cruelty said to he justified 
by the peculiarity of the circum. 
stances; while the friend of virtue, 
whose bosom heaves a sigh when 
his benevolent exertions could not 
succour the distressed, received no 
mark of approbation, bis plain uns 
varnished tale is incapable of ex- 
citing the turbulent passions, or 
of bringing forward a youthful hero, 
Yet if we viewed the industrious 
citizen, the artist, and philosopher, 
in their course, if we were presente 
ed with a faithiul record of their 
successful and unsuccessiul efforts 
in their various pursuits, it would be 
more worthy our attention than the 
more brilliant progress of the mar- 
tial hero It is however from bios 
graphy we receive the true idea of 
the exalted station which man oc- 
cupiesiu thecreation. In the pages 
of the biographer may be seen the 
path which leads towards Fame ; it 
is there we are presented with the 
undeviating needle, whereby to steer 
our course, and there we perceive 
what difficulties well directed perse- 
verance may Overcome. 

Man as an individual is more 
helpless than the beasts of the field ; 
during his infancy he requires the 
tenderest care to rear his body to 
maturity; on bis approach towards 
manhood, his mind requires equal 
attention, and when arrived at mane 
hood, the collision of dindsin unig 
son with his own, aod a continual 
series of bright examples presented 
to him, cao alone stimulate him to 
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that application, that exertion re- 
quired to ensure success in the at- 
tainment of knowledge. 

To be contemporary, with New- 
ton, Locke, Haller, Linuzus, Black, 
Lavoisier, or Laplace; to converse 
with them, tohave such mea daily 
before our eyes, to hear the praises 
bestowed on them, to see the high 
station which they occupy, aud be- 
hold the honours conferred on them 
by the wisest and greatest men of 
every nation, may rouse the fire of 
enthusiasm, create adesire to pur- 
sue their course, and to emulate their 
fame. Few, bowever, can enjoy this 
enviable situation, and to supply 
the deficiency, the biographer re- 
cords their actions in the annals of 
the world, and thus presents an ex- 
ample to future ages. 

Learn to admire the virtuous and 
the great; true admiration naturally 
excites a desire to imitate and [| 
am happy that the investigation of 
character forms so prominent a por- 
tion of the labours of the Historic 
Society ; you will learn by this “ that 

your confidence is a jewel not to be 
staked on the castofa die, it must 
be deserved, not won,” and rememe 
ber that intricate are the paths 
which lead to truth, how thankful 
must we therefore be, to those who 

uide our wandering steps, tel! us 
bom others erred, and how they were 
successful, 

The brazen statue and the mar- 
ble column fall into dust, but the 
pen of the historian confers an eter- 
nity on the actions of men, and 
transmits them to the most distant 

eriod of time. The writings of 
Moses remain, and the heroes of 
Plutarch pass before our eyes, al- 
though the pompous cities which 
the one describes, and the statues 
which were erected tothe heres of 
the other, have long since united 
with the earth from which they 
sprung, 
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But the truths which even this so 
Ciety may establish, may remain a 
monument of its existence long af. 
ter we have descended into the 
peaceful grave, and those walls 
which surround us, crumbled into 
dust, have been dispersed by the 
winds of heaven. 


Sf 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ROBERT 
GRIMSHAW, AS PRESIDENT OP THE 
BELFAST HISTORIC SOCIETY, Aft 
THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION, ENDe 
ING 3isr May, IS814. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is now about three years since 

a number of young men, desir 
ous of promoting the study of his. 
tory and the cultivation of oratory, 
formed themselves into a_ society 
which they named the Belfast His. 
toric Society. 

In framing the constitution of 
this establishment, it was thovght 
advisable that each session should 
be opened by an address from the 
chair, and closed in the same mate 
ner. 


One month prior to the close of. 


the session a member is_ ballotted 
for, to fulfil this duty ; when this 
ballot took place, the gentleman 
who had the most numerous votes, 
found it necessary to decline the o 
fice, in consequence of expected 
absence at thattime: the task then 
devolved on me, aod notwithstande 
ing the pride I felt from the honor 
conferred on me by the society, i” 
thus overrating my merit, I feels 
painful consciousness of my inability 
to perform the task with satisfaction 
to them or creditto myself, I ats 


cepted it with feelings of regreh 
that the gentleman who was first ap 
pointed, could not now address you 
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aware how minuch his talents would 
have elt-cied in securiig ty the so. 
ciety that fame whieh it has acquir 
ed by the briliiagt display of elo 
quence and youthtul taleat, exbibit- 
ed by the ge “ntleman who closed the 
last session, and avere we to esti- 
mate from thence its future great 
acess, we tuight calculate on produc 
ing orators which may rival the 
most dist inguished ora uecils of (uQ- 


dern times, 
Itis my duty to acquaint you with 


its fundamental prince iples, taking 
it in its several branche-, aid en- 
deavour to point Out the bene 


ficial ellects woich have ensued, and 
aré likely tu ensue frou this imsticu- 
tion. 

Its members are of two descrip- 
tions, ordinary and honorary ; the 
qualification of the former is very 
simple, but at the same time, affords 
us good materials with which to 
form valuable citizens, namely, un- 
impeachable integrity, and general 
good character, accompanied with 
zeal fur the cultivation of talent, aud 
the acquisition of knowledge; rank 
nor wealth have no influence in ovr 
decisions, as we pay equal respect 
tothe merchant or-his apprentice ; 
merit is the standard by which this 
litle republic is guided in the elec- 
tion of her members. ‘The ordinary 
members defray the expences atiend- 
ing the institucion, 

The honorary members are per- 
sons distiuguished by their talents 
and literary attainments, and 1] may 
add, zealous for our interest and ime 
Proyement, and are exempt from 
se duties and expences of the so- 
Cletye 

la framir 1g our Cunstitution, it has 
been established as a fundamental 
Principle to exclude the discussion 
of theological questions, or the po- 
lities of the day, aware that the in- 
Woduction of such discussivns would 
end to transform our sociely from 
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a school of oratory and bistorical ree 


search, Into a sceae of wrangling 
and disputation, aud disturb ahat 
mutual harmory ard good will 


which [trast will ever reigo within 
these walls. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that we have no particular creed or 
articles of taith by which to judze 
whether the members of this society 
are likely to meet together in another 
world. We hold it as ceriain truth, 
that the supreme giver of all things, 
i Coustituling us free agents, al 
lowed us the exercise of our reason, 
and that the bigot who would impose 
penalties on the couscience, and dic- 
tate to his fellow creature, the mode 
in which he shall worship his God, 
arroga‘es to himself an authority, 
equally repugnant to the mild and 
tolerating principles of christianity, 
and to that infinite wisdom and 
justice which are attributes of the 
Creator. 

The society is divided into the 


following branches. 
First, The Historie Class, into 
which every member must enter 


for the first session, and undergo an 
examination in the History of 
land, a portion of the history is al- 
lotted for each night, and an exa. 
miner appointed whose duty it is to 
ask such questions in rotation of the 
meimbers, as are calculated to excite 
an interest in the study, and wnprint 
the most important facts more deep- 
ly in the memory ; the member who 
appears to lave been returned of- 
tenest as best answerer during the 
session is entitled to a silver medal, 

This class 18 intended es a sinuie 
introduction to bistorical kaowledee, 
to exercise the memory and vradue 
ally prepare the miod fur more ex. 
tensive information, If once we 
can form 2 taste aod excile an ine 
terest im the putsull, our improves 
ment for we ever pursue 
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with pleasure, The study of history of the subject, and at the same time 


is so simple and interesting, as to 
be admirably calculated at once to 
amuse and instruct; it admits us, 
as it were, bebind the scenes. where 
we view the most celebrated actors 
in the great political drama, strip- 
ved of those disguises which con- 
cealed their native characteis, while 
performing their parts on the theatre 
of public lite. The exalied seoti- 
ments and heroic actions, which 
history records for our instruction, 
are calculated to inspire us witha 
lovagol virtue, hatred of vice, Cone 
tempt of fortune, and the admira- 
tion of every thing that is noble 
in sentinent, or tiuly great in ac- 
tion. It notonly furnishes us with 
the finest lessons of morality, but 
is at the same time the most instruc: 
tive school of political wisdom. It 
points out fo the statesman, and 


the legislator, the likeliest means of 
pr moting national pros] erity, and of 


giving security to government, with- 
out infringing on the natural liber- 
ty of the sulyect. History brings 
us also toa more intimate knowledge 
ot ourselves, and by pointing out 
the failings of others, affurds us a 
guide for the regulation of our own 
conduct, By this friendly moniter 
kings are reminded that they are but 
men; subjects are instructed in their 
natural rights, and taught to oppe se 
every encroachment on their privi- 
leges. Uniustrected by it lessons, 
how long might the iababitants of 
Great Britain have remained in boud- 
age, and groaned beneath the Op- 
pression of feudal tyrants. En- 
lightened by the records of former 
times, and fired by the illustrious ex- 
amples of antiquity, they have gra- 
dually overturned the fabric of feu- 
dal tyranny, 2nd by repeated and 
ofien bloody struggles with regal en- 
croachments, established a cunsti- 
tution, which in its purity, is admira. 
bly calculated to preserve the rights 





secure Ilts own permanency, 

The history of Eugland has the 
strongest claims to our atte Dtion, 
connected as we are as subjects with 
those revolutions to which our cop. 
stitution owes its present form; be. 
sides that its pages abound with 
characters and events, equally in. 
teresting with any that are record, 
ed in the annals of mankind. Who 
can contemplate such characters asa 
Russel, a Hampden,.or a Sidney, 
without feelings of admiration — for 
their patriotic exertions, without an 
ardent wish to emulate their virtues, 
English History hhewise conveys to 
monarchs the most awful lessons, it 
shews them that in o:der that their 
authority may be secure, it must 
be founded on the basis of public 
liberty, and guarded by the aflee, 
tions of their people. They have 
seen Charles the first, expiating on 
the scaffold, the violation of his sa- 
cred trust, and James the second, 
compelled to abdicate a throve of 
which be had reodered hinseli ans 
worthy, by his bigotry and his op. 
pression, 

The Constitution Class is the 
next branch which comes auder our 
consideration; it is composed of 


members who have served one ses’ 


sion, they undergo an examination 
in Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, and as in the 
History Class, the best answerer is 
rewarded with asilver medal. 
This isa branch of knowledge, 
with which every member of sociely 
should make himself acquainted; 
it isa duty he owes himself aud tw 
the community of which he is a 
member, that he may judge whe 
ther the laws are justly administered 
by those entrusted with their exe- 
cution, and oppose every violation 
of them which may arise from the 
ignorance or partiality of magix 
trates. The constitution under which 
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we live supposes every mana legis. 
jnor, and tells him it is his duty as 
well as his right, to point out to 
parliament the moment a law is a- 
bused or infringed on, either by tlre 
people or by magistrates. Should 
your rights be iavaded bear it not 
in silence. Speak ont, aud boldly 
too; do as the constitution directs 
you, and you will be heard. In the 
progress of the Catholic cause, we 
have seen What may be effected by 
repeated and coustitutional applt- 
cations to the representatives of the 
people. Let us look back to their 
cause in the days of Lord George 
Gordon, when it was dangerous 
éven to mention the subject in the 
House of Commons, and look now 
at the change of sentiment, when 
they are within a few ¢otes of hav- 
ing their rights restored them. Had 
they desponded and borne their 
grievances in silence, they would 
not have deserved their freedom, 
By frequently bringing their cause 
hefore the public, they have dis- 
pelled those clouds of bigotry aad 
superstition, which have for ages en- 
veloped human reason in darkness, 
dnd obscured every principle of jus- 
tice. 

The next branch which comes 
under our consideration, and that 
which forms the leading object of 
our society is Oratory, an object, 
which iw a free state, yields not ta 
mportance to any other, Theelo- 
quence of the Orator, has often ef. 
fected more for the freedom of states, 
than the valour of the warrior. The 


“ancients justly held this talent iihe 


highest estimation, regarding their 
orators as the guardians ofthe pub- 
lic safety, and the bulwarks of their 
liberty. It was the path that all 


porsued who wished to arrive at e- 
minence, or gain the applauses of 
their country In the town in 
which we live, we have sufficient 
inducements to cultivate the talent 
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of public speaking, by the oppor. 
tunities afforded us in public meet. 
ings, of discussing measures of na. 
tional utility, and of conveying the 
wishes ofthe people to their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. In private 
company, how often have we seen 
men of ioferior talents and weak 
heads, bat who had beeu accustom. 
el to express theaiselves, silence 
those much their superiors in talents 
and information, but who had not 
acquired the same facility of ars 
ranging and expressing their ideas, 
How often do we meet with men 
possessed of genius, and furnished 
with the most extensive inaforma- 
tion, silenced in argument by the 
most ignorant and illiterate; unace 
Custonred to communicate the'r ac- 
quisitions, their knowledge becomes 
a heap of literary lumber, equaily 
useless to themselves and to society. 

Ifthen, the talent of expressing 
ouf ideas, be so useful and agrees 
able in private company, how much 
more valuable must it be in public 
where we have so often an occasion 
to deliver. our opinions, Our own 
town affords us many opportunities 
of observing the asceadancy which 
it gives at committees, dnd town 
meetings. In the former one ortwo 
persons usnally engross the entire 
management of the business, amd 
carry every point. I have often 
beard people out of committees of 
this kind, condemn the very mea- 
sure which but a momeat beloe 
they had allowed to pass i silence, 
merely because they were unaccus- 
tomed to speak in public. In town 
meetings we have seen the inhabi- 
tants of this respectable town, brow- 
beaten and insulted, their opinions 
treated with contempi, and even 
told, they bad no right to express 
them. ‘Ilo the shame of our town 
must it be recorded, no voice was 
raised tothunderin their ears, their 
insolence and oppression. That pubs 
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lic spirit which once slowed in the 
breasts of its inhabitants seents now 
to be extinct, and every noble sen- 
timent, every patriotic teeling ab 
sorbed in the pursuit of sordid 
wealth. Truth is called violence, 
and opposition to an intolerant fac- 
tion termed disloyalty. For we ne- 
ver can erase from our memory the 
feeble support experienced by one 
of our most valuable citizens in bis 
struggles against oppression and ty- 
ranny. May we hope that this so- 
ciety may one day produce men 
who will not tamely submit to be 
insulted by little tyrants, but by 
bold and manly eloquence defend 
the rights of their fellow citizens. 

Let us not flatter ourselves how- 
‘ever, that by mere attention to the 
dis scip line of this society, weare to 
arrive at eminence as public speak- 
ers. We are so constituted by na- 
ture, that the most valuable gilts 
are ever placed the farthest from 
our grasp, and that of eloquence is 
placed at such a height, that in or- 
der to attain it we must exert the 
utmost evergy, the most unremit- 
ting exe rion. of which we are capa- 
ble. Letus hold in our view the 
example of Demosthenes, who strag- 
gling against impediments, which 
to a common mind would have ap- 
peared insurmountable, became the 
most perfect model of bold and ener- 
getic eloquence that the world has 
ever produced, 

The society, desirous of giving 
every mental talent an opportunity 
of developing itself, have this ses- 
sion, by anew regviation, endeav- 


oured to promote the composition of 


essays in prose and verse, to be 
read before the society, and certifi- 
catesare to be adjudged tothose whose 
compositions are considered to have 
the greatest merit. In this coun- 
try, where the liberty of the press 
is considered the grand belwark of 
the people’s rights, the talent for 
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composition yields not in importance, 
to that of public speaking. Oratory 
can only be brought occasionally 
into action, but theve who are capa 
bie of writing with force and argue 
ment, have always an opportunity 
of serving the public, through the 
medium of a free press. I blush 
for human nature, when I say, the 
freedom of the press has often been 
more effectual! in obliging ministers 
to be just, than all the ties of reli. 
gion, justice, or love of conatry, Ip 
a moral as well as a_ political point 
of view, this talent is highly tobe 
valued; it enables its possessor to 
benefit society, by ridiculing the 
follies, and exposing the vices, which 
fall under his daily observation, 

The practice of composition in 
verse has been recommended by Dr, 
Franklin and other writers, even to 
those who have little or no poetical 
genius, as a means of giving a com. 
mand of language, and greater 
smoothness to compositions in prose, 

Ihave thus endeavoured, gentle 
men, as far as in my power to de 
tail to you the principles of our'so- 
ciety, and to give to you a faint idea 
of its advantages if properly support 
ed. 

It is now my duty to address my- 
self tothe members of the society, 
and in doing so I must divest myself 
of every feeling of partiality, and 
whilst F feel so much pride, and so 

much satisfaction on beholding she 
important benefits which this instt 
tution affords, it is with painful sen 

sations | am compelled to notice 
that many of you have but feebly 
fuifilled those duties which on your 
entrance here you pledged yourselves 
to perform. Some of our old mem- 


bers, and with a few exceptions, 
the entire of our new, seem to have 
forgotten the solemn engagement 
which they entered into before they 
were recognized as members of this 
society : 


where you promised a 












presence of your own conscience, 
and before your brother members, 
to conform to our laws and fulfil the 
duties required of you. 

For shame, gentlemen, to enrol 
yourselves under the banners of liter- 
ature, and at your very onset to de- 
sert its interests, 

The History and Constitution 
Classes which appeared to the first 
members of this society of so much 
consequence, seem entirely neglect. 
ed, and those honours which they 
offer, and which once created such 
a spirit of emulation, are entirely 
disregarded by you. 

Some of our members from their 
very bad attendance, and those to 
whom I most particularly allude I 
am sorry to observe are not present, 
have scarcely ever felt the pleasure 
itgives the philanthropic mind on 
entering, and the delightful sensa- 
tions carried from the society where 
you have associated together, not 
for the purpose of destroying every 
generous and noble feeling, by sur- 
feiting yourselves in sensual gratifi- 
cations, not to break down your con- 
stitution and squander your property 
over the bottle, and worse than 
waste the short space of time which 
is afforded you for the improvement 
of your minds, 

Contrast this mode of life with 
the elevated purpose for which we 
are associated ; who could hesitate 
a moment in his choice. The one 
destroys the only faculty which 
raises us abuve the brute; the other 
directs that faculty to its proper ob- 
jects, and renders us worthy of that 
exalted station which the Creator 
has assigned us in the scale of ani- 
mated heings. 

Want of time has been brought 
forward on all occasions as an ex- 
Cuse, but in my mind, such an a- 
pology is merely a pretext for want 
of industry, as so much business 
Hever falls tothe lot of any man, 
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that he might not attend to it, if he 
arranges his time judiciously; on 
this every thing depends, the day 
is long, and after deducting time for 
sleep, leaves sufficient for business, 
for study, and for amusement, if 
the economy of time be properly ate 
tended to. 

Liverpool affords us an illustrious 
example of the effects of industry 
and proper arrangement of time, tn 
the person ot her great Roscoe. 
Once in a very subordinate situa- 
tion, without friends, for.une, or 
education, such bas been the ctfect 
of his industry, that he has raised 
himself to be one of the most emi- 
nent merchants and bankers, the 
greatest scholar and philanthropist, 
and the most distinguished patriot of 
his age. 

If what I have now said, have the 
effect of leading a single individual 
to an earnest and steady endeavour 
after the attainment of knowledge, 
and the improvement of his talents, 
I shall feel myself consoled for hav- 
ing thus feebly acquitted myself of 
a task which I accepted, not from 
a consciousness of ability, but from 
that fond solicitude, and affectionate 
regard with which 1 have watched 
over the early infancy, and to my 
latest hour shall continue to view the 
rising growth, and Ltrost the future 
maturity, of the Historic Society. 

I shall now conclude with a fer- 
vent prayer, that this society may 
one day realize our fondest hupes 
and expectations ; that the seeds of 
knowledge and virtue which shall 
here be sown, may produce an a- 
bundant harvest of future usefulness 
and honour ; and that its members, 
by unwearied diligence 10 the culti- 
vaiion of those powers wih which 
Providence has blessed them, may 
become a source of happiness to 
themselves, usefulness to society, 
and honour to their Native Coun- 


try. 









































Yo the Proprietors of the Belfast Mazdzine. 
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AS your Mazazine has frequently 
contributed to promote the im- 
ortant object of disseminating use- 
Fis hints to the managers of schools 
for the education of the poor, I re- 
quest your insertion of the following 
extracts from a small pamphlet pub- 
lished by order of the society for 
promoting the education of the 
oor of Ireland, entitled, “ Hints 
and directions for building, fitting- 
up, and arranging school rooms.” 
The usefuluess of the hints and di- 
rections to such benevolent persons 
as have it in contemplation to erect, 
or to fit-up school rooms, will I 
hope plead my excuse for making 
long extracts. 





The following directions are ina 
great measure adopted from a tract 
published in London, by Mr. Jo- 
seph Lancaster, in the year I8If, 
which was certainly the result of 
much experience; a selection from 
its useful contents has been preferred 
to a republication of the whole tract, 
because the writer appears, in some 
instances, to have been led into ex- 
tremes, by a desire perhaps to ren 
der that economy, which is the 
leading characteristic «f his sys- 
tem of education, the more conspie- 
uous. 

The details here given, are equally 
applicable to schools for the mstruce 
tion of girls as to those for boys; 
with this difference, however, that 
as it may be deemed desirable, 
wherever practicable, to instruct 
females in some branches of needle- 
work, especially to enable them to 
piake and mend their own clothes, 
it will be necessary to reserve a part 
of thei school room for that purpose, 
clear «f torms and desks,* or else to 
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® Teaching girls to make and mend 
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leave this part of the furniture of 
their room moveable: the latter 
mode would in many respects inter. 
fere with the good order of the 
school. 

It may be observed that where 
school-houses have been already e. 
rected, or when any peculiar cig. 
cumstances shall operate to prevent 
the full adoption of the hints, they 
may yet serve as an useful guide 
and assistant in completing the in. 
ternal economy and arrangement of 
schools. 

The spot on which a school is to 
be built, should, if possible, be ele. 
vated above the surrounding ground; 
this will greatly contribute to the 
dryness and proper ventilation of 
the school rooms, and consequently 
to the health of the scholars. 

When circumstances __ permit, 
school-rooms should be upon the 
ground floor, without any vault or 
cellar underneath ¢ this will diminish 
noise, by preventing the reverbera- 
tion of sound; and with the same 
view it is recommended, that the 
floors shall not be boarded, but ra- 
ther paved with bard bricks, which 
emit little sound ; or else made with 


lime-ore, moistened with water and | 


rammed down hard, as is counmonly 
done in England; or with clay of 
loam blenied well together with 
lime or coal ashes: the last is a spe 
cies of floovmg often used for barns 
and malt-houses in Ireland, and’ caft 
be made at a small expense. If 
schools be unavoidably built in damp 
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articles of clothing, is perhaps the most 
useful instruction which can be given them, 
as it materially encreases the comfort of 
a poor family. But this instruction should 
not prelude them from being taught to 
read and write, Desks and forms have 
not been found any inconvenience in many 
schools in the hours sct apart for sewing, 
as they are very useful, especially when 
the children are tavght to cut out articles 
of clothing. 
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sityations they should be well under- 
drained. 

The most approved form of a 
school-room is that of a right angled 
parillelogram or oblong, clear of all 
projections from the wall; if fire- 
places, buttresses, or any other 
things be permitted to project, they 
will not only interfere with the e- 
conomy and arrangement of the 
school, but will also obstruct that 
pervading view which the master 
should command of eyery part of 
the room, and of every individual 
scholar. 

All the desks at which the scholars 
sit, should face towards the master’s 
desk, which should be placed at 
ether end of the room: no double 
desks, or desks facing the wall should 
be used, for one halt of the scholars 
placed at the former would have 
their backs to the master; and one 
tile at least of each scholar placed 
at the latter would be out of the 
master’s view; this has been found 
to be a gréat disadvantage, and the 
cause Gf much disorder in schools ; 
and experience has proved that no- 
thing tends so much to prevent the 
usual school offences, as a Conscious- 
nesson the part of each scholar that 
he isat all times under the master’s 
eye. 

‘The master’s place, as has been 


already intimated, should be at the 


end of the school room; his desk 
should face those of the scholars, 
without rails on it to intercept his 
view, and should be placed upon a 
platform elevated in proportion to 
the igngth of the roum ; thatis to say, 
about one foot for every thirty feet 
the room is in length ; but ifthe room 
should exceed sixty feet in length, 
and the floor cannot be conveniently 
inclined, it may be found necessary 
to raise the platform in a proportion 
somewhat greater, in order to give 
the master a full view of the most 
remote scholars, Where the school- 
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room is not on the ground floor, the 
floor cannot without considerable 
expense and difficulty, be made 
otherwise than horizontal: but if it 
be, it may be made an inclined 
plane; and should the room be six- 
ty feet long, it will be found highly 
useful to give it an inclinatioa of 
three feet, rising from fifteen feet 
from the master’s desk, and so in 
proportion for a greater length: this 
will prevent the necessity of ele» 
vating the master’s platform to an 
inconvenient height, or the greater 
disadvantage of having a large pros 
portion of the scholars hidden trom 
the master’s view. 

The space to be allowed for a 
desk and form, and a passage be- 
tween the form and the next desk, 
should be three feet four inches: 
a free passage between each form 
aud the next desk behind it greatly 
conduces to good order in the school; 
the distance between the edve of the 
form and the leg of the disk shonld 
be three inches at the least On 
the average seventeen inches should 
be allowed for each scholar to oce 
cupy at the desks. The more ad- 
vanced will probably require somes 
what more space; but on the other 
hand, those who are less advanced 
will not want so much I some 
instances perhaps a lesser average 
might be allowed; for the number 
of children actually attending the 
school, will be fouad in most tne 
stances to fail short of the nominal 
strength of the roll, and of those whe 
do actually attend, a number mast 
be engaged as monitors in the ine 
struction of the rest; so that proba- 
bly a room calculated to accommo. 
date three hundred children, allowe 
ing for each child the space here 
recommeuded of seventeen inehes, 
would answer without inconvenience 
for a school consisting of three hun 
dred and fifty on the roll, it may 
not perhaps be out of place to abe 
















































serve here, that teaching to write 
upon slates instead of paper, will 
admit of the children sitting in closer 
order; without interferiag with oue 
another, than they could if the lat- 
ter were used; and that many o- 
ther advantages are derived from the 
use of slates in schools, ainongst 
which, economy is not the least im- 
portant. 

Seven feet six inches should be 
allowed at the head of the school- 
room for the master’s platform, and 
the Spassage between it aud the front 
scholar’s desk. 

There should be passages the 
whole length of the room between 
the desks and the walls on one side, 
of the breadth of five feet, but at 
the other side and bottoin of the 
room a passage of three feet will suf- 
fice; should the room exceed fifty 
feet in breadth, an aisle or passage 
down the middle about three feet 
broad will greatly tend to the good 
order of the school, and to the con- 
venience of the teachers; and the 
passage ateach side should be five 
feet. The reason for recommending 
a passage of five feet at the side of 
the room is, that the lessuns should 
be hung up against the side-walls of 
the school ;* and the scholars should 
be taught to read and spell in semi- 
circles, their respective lessous be- 
ing placed in the centre of cach se- 
micircie: itis therefore requisite to 
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* Mrs. Hamilton, whose writings on 
the subject of education are weil known, 
and whose attention has been very much 
turned to promoting improvements in 
echools for the poor, has recon.mended 
that the lessons should not be hung up 
against the side walls of the school-room, 
but that a strong cord ora small slip of 
wood, on which the lessons might hang, 
should be fixed the whole breadth of the 
room, a few feet from the wall. ‘The scho- 
lars by this means would have their faces 
more turned to the master, and of course 
there would be less probability of their 
negiecting their lessons. 
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space for 
ing the semocircles, and also for g 
live passaye between the extremi. 


hive suflicient form. 


ties of the desks and the 
when so arranged, 

It is recommended that the shar 
corners of the desks and forms should 
be rounded off, to prevent the ef. 
fects of common accidents in Schools; 
and it is also recommended that 
they be made fast to the floor (pap. 
ticularly the desks) at their proper re. 
lative distances. This can be done 
where the floor is boarded, by means 
of angular iron plates screwed or 
nailed to their feet and to the floor; 
and if the fluor be made of any 
of the materials before specified it 
can be done by fixing pieces of 
wood in the floor by which the feet 
can be made fast in the lke mauner, 

liaving the desks and forms fas- 
teyedto the floor will certainly oc. 
casion some additional trouble in 
cleaning out the room, but there are 
numerous disadvantages connected 
with moveable desksand forms, which 
itis well worth taking some trouble to 
avoid, If the desks and forms, how- 
ever, be not made fast to the floor, the 
desks will require cross-fee tprojecting 
four inches ow each side to make 
them steady. | 

[It woud be desirable, if consist 
ent with convenience in other res- 
pects, thatthe doors at which the 
scholars euter, aud depart trom the 
school, shonld be near the mastér’s 
seal, as this circumstance would 
tend to check noise and confusion, 
at atime wheo they are most likely 
to prevail in numerous schools; au. 
other advantage of such an arrange. 
ment would be the allording visitors 
a full and striking view of the whole 
school immediately on entering the 
room. If the passages of the 
school be at all contracted, the doors 
should open outwards, which will 
save space, and alsy tend to prevent 
accidents, 
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When a piece of ground can be 
attached to country schoolehouses 
at a moderate expence, fora play 
ground, it wall afford a very usetul 
and deirabie accommodation to the 
scholars; it will be particularly con- 
vegient for such children as come 
from a d-stance and briag theirmeals 
to schoof: 

It it can be conveniently avoid- 
ed, the entrance to a school should 
not be contiguous to a public street ; 
for the safety of the children com- 
ing to and going from the school- 
room will be sometimes endangered 
by the passing of carriages close to 
the door; this hint will be more ap- 
plicable to schoolsin cities and pos 
pulous towns, than to those in vil- 
lages and country situations; it 
is therefore recommended — that 
in the former, the  school-house 
should be erected in a recess from 
the street or rvad, if circumstances 
permit, or else that there be a side- 
passage to the school-room ; besides 
contributing to safety, this will also 
tend to quietness aud good order in 
the school, for the scholars are of- 
ten interrupted in their business, if 
over-looked by idle and rude pas- 
sengers, 

Schools when opened for the first 
time in any particular neighbour- 
hood may not perhaps be weil at- 
tended : the tuods also of ifant in- 
stitutions may prove inadequate to a 
large expendiiure at once; it may, 
therefore, be often found prudent 
to build a school house with a view 
to further extension as the circuin- 
Mances of the school may require 
or permit: im such cases il is recom- 
meuded that the addition may be 
made to the length rather than the 
breadth of the building: the gable 
end may be constructed of such 
slight temporary work, as to admit 
of the extension of the building at 
an expense very jittle greater on 
the whole, than if it had been built 
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on the enlarsed scale at first; batit 
will be found that aiditional expense 
must Be Incurred, avd the arfanuee- 
Meutereativ tateriered wilh, by ade 
ding to tie bere adth of a scliwol Pot tte 
Que obvious advantage arising from 
the mode here recommended, is Uiat 
Wheo the lenuth of the room ts ta- 
creased, whe p Ssuges On eat h side 
will be alsu equally lengthened, and 
of course the proper space will be 
Obtained for the formation of semi- 
circles of the additional scholars, ia 
the manner before described, aud 
ayain, the master’s eye will continue 
to command the whole of the schuol- 
room, without auy encreased exer 
tion on bis part; whereas, if the ad- 
dition be made to the breadth of 
the room, the desks will be encrease 
ed in length, but there will be no 
proportional encrease of ps8sages, so 
as to accommodate the additional 
scholars; and if the breadth of the 
reoin be so encreased as to equal, 
or even to bear a large proportion 
tu its length, it will be impossible for 
the master to see the scholars at 
each end of the room, without turu. 
ing himself from side to side. It is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to add, 
that when an addition to the length 
of a building is contemplated at the 
time of its erection, its breadth should 
bear a greater proportion to its 
length, than if built on its permane 
ent scale in the first instance, the 
most desirable proportion is, that 
the breadth be uearly one-half the 
length. 

Tie beight of the school-room 
walis from the floor to the wall plate, 
should vary according to the other 
dimensions, say trom eleven to six- 
teen feet, Sclool-rooms surrounded 
by other buildings should be sume- 
what higher thaa (bose in open situ. 
ations, in order to admit a greater 
body of air. 

Mr. Lancaster in his “ JZinis,” 
objects, to ceilings; he says, they 
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act as sounding boards, unless plac- 
ed at a greatheight: it is uidoubt- 
edly of great importance to dunin- 
ish noise in schools ; but when the 
good effects of ceilings are taken in- 
to account, they appear much more 
than equivalent to the inconvent- 
ence stated by Mr. Lancaster: ceil- 
ings are very useful as they etlect 
the temperature of school-rooms 5 
they diminish the effect of the 
sun’s excessive heat in summer, and 
coatripute much to warmth and come 
fort in winter ; besides at all times 
improving the general appearance 
of the room: and they are recom- 
mended in this tract, the rather be- 
cause Mr. Lancaster himself seems 
to admit, that by a proper elevation 
of the ceiling any encreased rever. 
beration of sound will be preveat- 
ed. 

Mr. Lancaster recommends the 
lighting of school-rooms by sky- 
lights, to be placed at the right 
hand side of the roof as the scholars 
sit, looking up tewards the master’s 
desk: such lights however appear 
objectionable, as being more habie 
than any others to admit wet, less 
favourable to ventilation, and more 
difficultto be so managed as to pre- 
vent the rays of the sun from sirnk- 
ing upon the heads of the children 
wiiilst engaged at their desks : it ts 
therefore recommended that wine 
dows be placed at both sides, and 
at the ends of the room, as high as 
the roof or ceiling will permit, 
which it is conceived will aflord all 
the advantages withuut mcurring any 
of the inconveniences of sky lights. 
It may be found a convenience to 
have the recesses that are usually 
left under windows fitted up with 
shelves and doors, for the purpose 
of keeping books, &c.in. The Le- 
yislature have considesately exempt. 
ed schvols from the pressure of the 
window-tax, the multiplying of win- 
dows will not be attended with an 


increase of expense, the more of 
them therelore the better, in order 
that light aud air may be aduiued 
or excluded trom any quarter as ci. 
cumsiances may require. Tt wall ye 
jayuurabie to ventilation if the Wine 
duws be made tO Open irom tie 
top. 

Stoves and flues are recommended 
by Mr. Lancasier with good reasug, 
lu preference lo ordivary lire-piaces; 
joi, as be remarks, I ts damp ar 
that 1s ipjurous yather than ury 
cold air; und tues would couvey 
the milhuence of che bre more elie 
rally throughout the room than Windy 
local fire places: children too aig 
apttv crowd round a hire in very 
culd weather, and tue leuipurary heat 
they receive to that Wal, bs rather 
lujurious thaa serviceabie to them: 
accidents also occur tre juenily ig 
Consequence Of Open tie places; if 
is thought bLetler ou CVCLY ae 
count tuerclore to substitute stoves 
aud flues, 

\t cannot be reasonably expected 
tliat auy sysiciu ut Directivns (uiuel 
less a sudall tract sucii as tiie piceeni) 
suouid embrace every topic upua 
Which tulormation would ve desires 
bie, or point outa plau, wich must 
suit ihe varied circumstances of 
schools in every possible situation 
turoughout the Couuiry ; the suciety, 
however, whilstthey ivel couscious 
that it may wot be practicayle wa 
dopt, all the foregoing bints im any 
particular instance, yet entertaims 
hope that in every case suinetbing 
aUVablaseous tiay be sup yeoicd, UY 
the perusal of what is here submit 
led, to those to whose car 
the management of schools may be 
entrusted; but should such perod 
be desitous of turtier islormation 
upon aby polts treated of im the 
pieceding pages, it is boped the so 
ciety will be atall tunes iound ready, 
as at present, to Cummunicalt, 
through their secretary, the result of 
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their own experience and specula- communicated to them in the course 
tions upon the subject of education, of their correspondence with those 


or such useful matter as 


may be more conversant with its details, 


Se 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


———— 


MEMOIRS OF MAJOR JOHN CART 
WRIGHT. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


: AT the commencement of the year 
1783, Major Cartwright engaged 
in agriculture ; his elder brother, 
who had no relish for such an occu- 
ation, having then transferred to 
him the farm in Nottinghamshire, 
and all other agricultural concerns 
of his late father, which he had 
kept in his own hands for one year. 
In 1784, Major Cartwright de- 
fended the virtaous cause of politi- 
cal reform, in which he had so long 
laboured, against the insidious, but 
witty, attack of the celebrated 
Soame Jennings, in a pamplet en- 
titled (in allasion to a well khowa 
work of that gentleman’s) “ luter- 
nal Evidence; or an Inquiry how 
far Truth and the Christian Religion 
have been consulted by the Author 
of Thoughts on a Parliamentary Re- 
Sorm.” 
ln March, 17385, Major Cartwright, 
Was once more principally instrament- 
al in assembling the county of Not- 
tingham inthe great canse next his 
heart. On that occasion, he publish- 
ed, in a provioctal newspaper atid 
hand-bills an address under the title 
of * A Nottinghaarshire “Fariner to 
his Brother Free-holders; or a Call 
to the County Meeting to be holden 
at Newark, to consider the propriety 
of petitiouing the House of Cotm- 
mons to reform the present uncon- 
stitutional Representation of the Peo- 
ple in that House, and to shorten 
the Duration of Parliaments.” 


¢ 


Whether from this period Major 
Cartwright relaxed from his accus- 
tomed labours, in consequence of a 
delusive prosperity having indispos. 
ed the nation to exertion for recove 
ering its just liberties, or whether 
he remained silent from a reliance 
on the integrity of Mr. Pitt, anda 
belief that that minister would em- 
brace a convenient opportunity of 
fulfilling his engagements to the 
public on the subject of a parlias 
mentary reformation, it is not for 
the writer of these memoirs to deter. 
mine. He can only say, that, be- 
tween the yeafts 1785 and 1792, he 
did not collect any productions of 
Major Cartwright’s pen, nor dues he 
recollect any thing published by 
hin within that pertod; vot but 
that amind so active; and so devote 
el to the canse of reform, must pro« 
bably have produced, in some form 
or other, both within that period and 
others, many things on the subject, 
which have not appeared with his 
name, or which might not be ins 
tended tor publication, 

In the year 1783, Major Cartwright 
in conjunction with other friends, 
embarked in an undertaking in ma. 
nufacture on a considerable scale; 
expeciing it would prove to them. 
selves a beneficial speculation, but 
knowing that it must, at‘all events, 
benefit their country in its favourite 
staple of wool, A large and beauti4 
ful building was soon erected, at 
Clarborough, near Retford, in the 
county of Nottingham; and, being 
covered inon the approach of win. 
ter, a holiday was given on the 5th 
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of November, when in commemo- 
ration of an event which had taken 
place exactly one hundred years be- 
fore, an event dear to the recol- 
lection of every true Englishman, 
a hundred of King William’s shil- 
lings were givento the workmen to 
revale themselves, and the buildiag 
was called the Revolu‘ion Mill. 

In this year, also, Major Cart- 
wright having previously sold his 
estate at Darlion, in the county of 
Nottingham, purchased an estate in 
Liftcotnshire, of which the township 
and manor of Brothertoft is the 
principal part. Here, he shortly af- 
ter fixed his residence, improving 
the estate, cultivating it with judg- 
ment, ina high spirited and expen- 
sive manner, and embellishing this 
retirement with taste, but in a style 
of simplicity adapted to the title he 
gave of Brothertoft Farm ; and bere, 
dividing his time between the plough 
and thepen,he followed the occupation 
of a Cincinnatus and a Washington, 
and if he have not had the good fortune 


of those illustrious men of serving bis - 


country in bigh military commands, 
he has at least, shown himself an 
emulator of their virtues, by sacri- 
ficing his ambition at the shrine of 
his country, and boldly defending 
her dearest taterests, 

The culture of our indigenous 
plant, isatis, or woad, with the 
juice of which it is said,the ancient 
Britons stained their bodies, and 
which is an article much used hy 
modern dyers, is at Brothertoft cun- 
ducted on a large scale. 

The woad is daily ground by 
means of a mill, requiring the pow- 
er of eight horses, and the room in 
which the grinding wheels act up- 
on the plant is above forty feet 
square, forming the centre only of 
a building nearly two hundred 
feet long and two stories high. 
In front and rear of the wings are 
erecied lofty ranges containing some 
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thousand wooden grates, with gal. 
leries between them, on which the 
woad, alter being ground and made 
jnw balls, is dried for preservation, Og 
one side of this singular group, 
which at a distance resembies a 
great castle, and forming one front 
with the great building above-mep 
tioned, is another building contaip. 
ing tenements for thirty or more fa 
milies of the woad-labourers and 
the agent who superintends them, 
a school, and other conveni. 
ences; the whole together making, 
a striking appearance, and adorn. 
ing this level country. It refreshes 
tne mind of the traveller by gratify. 
ing his eye with a pleasing pies 
ture, and his mind with ideas of 
the earth’s bounty, and of the 
benefits of human industry well di- 
rected. The establishment is ag 
unique, bearing many marks of in- 
vention, and the works in general 
being on a construction much supe- 
rior to any which are applied to 
the same purposes either in this or 
any other country. 

In 1789, Major Cartwright was in. 
vited, by a decided majority of the 
burgesses of Retford, to represent 
them in parliament, whereupon he 
declared himself a candidate in a 
hand bill expressive of his political 
principles. It will not be thought 
surprizing that a little intercourse 
with the electors of a petty borough 
should have determined this’ géntle- 
man to take his leave of them again, 
which he not long afterwards did, 
and Mr. William Petrie on the same 
interest was elected in 1790. 

We must now attend Mr. Cart 
wright to dinner on a particular oc: 
casion, because this dinner had @ 
considerable influ-nce on some sub- 
sequent events concerning him, Oa 
the 14th of July, 1791, he met the 
Friends of Freedom at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in London, @ 
celebrate the anniversary of the fall 
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of the Bastile ; and within a month 
afterwards, he received a letter from 
his brother, who had a familiar ac- 
gaintance with the Duke of New- 
castle, lord-lieutenant of Notting- 
hamshire, to inform bim, by desire, 
that his Grace ‘ could not consist- 
ently with his political principles 
promote him to the vacant lieutenant. 
colonelcy” of the militia ; and it 
was added “ this being the case, I 

sume you will resign immediate- 
fe In quoting these words in the 
a Letter to the Duke of Newcastle,” 
which Mr. Cartwright soon after 
published, he says, “¢ Resign! No, 
my good brother, nothing like it. 
It is more agreeable to me to make 
knaves wince under my correction, 
than laugh at my pettish folly.” In 
this letter to his Grace, which details 
a long series of injuries, with a 
view, no doubt, of driving him out 
of the regiment, Major Cartwright 
with a dignity becoming his own 
character, and with the spirit of an 
Englishman, arraigns the lord lieu- 
tenant at the bar of the public, for 
a conduct “ not only illiberal, but 
illegal: not only oppressive, but 
dishonourable and unconstitutional,” 
“For aught that I know,” says he, 


-“this accusation may be metamor- 


phosed into a breach of privilege ; 
and I, the accuser, may be cailed 
before the bar of that right honour. 
able Hause of which you are a mem- 
ber, to auswer to that complaint. 
Should it so happen, my defence, 
my lord, would still be your crimi- 
Nation ; and at that bar, lL would still 
assert, that your conduct has been 
illiberal, illegal, oppressive, dishon- 
ourable, and unconstitutional,” 
Major Cartwright, did not it 
seems, conceive he had any thing 
to fear from the power of the 
House on that occasion. Neither 
had he been more influenced by a 
piece of intelligence brought bim, 
while preparing for the press the 
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letter it was known he had written, 
although it seemed intended to di- 
vert him from his purpose of mak- 
ing it public: by an intimate ac- 
qgaaintance of the Duke’s he had 
been told, and in the way of a 
frieadly caution, that his Grace not 
long before had challenged a gens 


tleman of the bar, who had taken 
some public liberties with his name, 


Bat, to return to the celebration 


of the downfal of the Bastile, and 


what followed upon it: the lord. 
lieutenant of Nottinghamshire vot 
only refused to Major Cartwright 
the lieutenant-coloneley, which, af. 
ter three or feur promotions over 
his head, at the instance of the colo- 
nel, and then unknown to Major 
Cartwright, he had promised bim, 
but inthe month of September of 
that year, he commissioned another 
officer as Major, thereby dismissing 
him, as his Grace thought frouy the 
regiment; and without even the 
civility of sending him a message 
to inform him of the event.* The 
transaction, however, being grossly 
illegal, Major Cartwright paid no 
regard to it; but, exposing the in- 
decency and the folly of the pro- 
ceeding, he declared he should © ape 
pear in bis post when the regiment 
next assembled.” Care was hows 
ever taken not to call out the regi- 


,ment at all in the year 1792, in 


which Major Cartwright’s letter was 
published; and vat an annual meet. 
ing of the deputy-lieuteuants, ase 
sembled on the 23d of October, the 
mighty object of removing Major 
Cartwright from the militia, as fuure 
teen years of ill treatment had not 
provoked him to resign, was at last 
accomplished. Under the supposed 
authority of a late act of Variiament, 
he was superseded ; and the deputy 
lieutenants “ Resolved unanimously, 
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* Letter tothe Duke of Newcastle, page 
73. 
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That the thanks of this meeting be 
givento John Cartwright, Esq. for 
his services as Major in the Notting- 
hamshire regiment of militia.” 

Notwithstanding this decency of 
conduct in the meeting, few, per- 
haps, will be so sceptical as todoubt, 
but that he was discharge! as a 
punishwent for publicly rejoicing 
that twenty-five millions of human 
beinys bad broken their chains and 
asserted their freedom ; and it must 
alsg be recollected, that the first in- 
effectual attempt at inflicting this 
punishment took place so early as 
September, 1791. 

Some person from the internal e- 
vidence alone of Major Cartwright’s 
Letter to the Duke of N ' 
have thought, that to discharge from 
the national militia such aman, to 
gratify either such a Duke or his 
masters, was an act to which it 
conld not bave been easy for Eng- 
lish gentlemen to have stooped ; 
espec ally after Major Cartwright 
had said to this Duke, “ either the 


labour of reading the law, for in- 


structions how to proceed, was too 
great an effort; or you had a mind 
to show the deputy-leutenants with 
how mach contempt you could treat 
them.”* © Are we to understand 
that you equally despised both the 
law -and = the deputy lieutenants ?+ 
But be not, my ood Lord Duke; 
discouraged ; rally your scattered 
troops; assemble \ our mercenaries 5 
call a council of war, and gallantly 
open a newcampaign. Your future 
ability and prowess may wipe a- 
way the past disgrace; and your 
save brows may yet be decorated 
with the laurel of victory.’’f 

« Is it, then, the honourable ten- 
ure upon which every gentleman 
is to hold his commission in your 
militia, that he presumes not rejoice 


ane ee - — 
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but when you rejoice, nor to wee 
but when you weep? Is he neither 
to express his satisfaction when 9. 
ther nations become free, nor tg 
open his lips in favour of the liber. 
tivs of his own country? But, a 
allevents, I conclude, that be mug 
make no attempt to remove abtises 
in the representation of Great Br. 
tain, be they ever so scandalous of 
productive of ever so much injury 
to the rights, the interests, and the 
morals, of the people, so long as 
your Grace remains a borough-hold. 
er, and of course one of those 
#eHEEE® Who despviled the Com 
mons of that representation in par. 
liament, which belongs to thema. 
lone? These are serious questions, 
which my brother-officers, and those 
of the whole English militia, will 
do well to consider, as becomes their 
importance. It becomes them, as 
weil as myself, to spurn at the 
knavery and insolence of office, ew. 
ployed to root out from the militia 
all independency of mind. It be 
comes every man of us to express 
our indignation whenever treated as 
the property of a court-depen- 
dent, possessing not sufficient \ irtue 
to be himself the triend of either 
civil or religious freedom; nor wis 
dom enough to shut up and conceal 
that want of virtue within the dark 
and narrow call of his owa be 
som,” ei 
By the intimate friends of Major 
Cartwright it is well kuowon, tint 
although he acquiesced in the dis- 
charge of 1792, for the sake of fils 
own repose, yet he laughed at it as 
illegal. It is only at the end of & 
very five years, that, under the Act 
of 26 Geo. ILL. c. 107. a militia off 
cer may be discharged. From the 
26h ot bis Majesty, 1786, the only 
legal periods of discharge are, of 
course, the years 1741, 1796, 1801, 
and soon. Hence nt should seem 
ouly necessary to be able to counl 
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to discover that a discharge in 
1792 was not according to law. 
la the spring of the year 1792, as 
appears trom papers produced ou 
the trial of Mr, Horne Tooke, Ma- 
jor Carts right was a regular atten- 
gaunt at the Society for Constitution- 
gi Information, and frequently tn 
the chair; and, by consulting that 
yial, it will also be found, that a 
newly founded patriotic society a- 
bout that time sprang up in South- 
wark, which, in the declaration of 
its principles, made use of these ex- 
pressions, * equal active cilizen- 
ship,’ aud “ representative govern- 
meat.” Major Cartwright thinking 
these expressions injudicious, visit- 
ed the society in question at one of 
jis most DUMeEroUs Meetings, where 
he was received with much wel- 
come, and allowed to join in ils pro- 
ceedings. Nor was that all; for, in 
a speech at once calculated to Inspire 
patriotism, and to direct its exertions 
iu the line of the constitution, aud 
inoving the society to come to an 
explicit. resolution, deciaratory of 
isaltachment to a goveromeut of 
king, lords, and commons, the speak- 
er was much applauded, aad his 


motion was unanimously adupted, 


Heuce it may be seen, thatalthough 
tue energetic reasoning and the 
vicommon eloquence of Paine, (who 
is a® enthusiast, Wa season and out of 
seasun, fur governments simply re- 
preseatative) had influenced these 
pairivts io auopt 1a some degree his 
language, his doctrine lu that parti 
cular bad not syuk into their beats, 
axl it was easy for judicious meu 
w convince them, that, uuder tie 
cucumstances of thelr owa Cuouatry, 
it Was right to adhere to @ Constitu- 
tion, which, ifenjoyed in its puri- 
ty, would confer upon the people 
the sulid blessings of represeutation, 
akthough it adawed of paiticalar 
priuleges being possessed by a few. 
Major Cartwright, with the same 
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views, visited two or three other 
new societies, and in each instance 
with the same success: nor did he 
desist until he had obtained depu- 
tations trom all of them, and from 
the parent-society, of which be bime- 
seit had been the founder, to meet 
together and voic, as the juvint act 
of the whole, the same deciarauion, 
Here, then, will not the dispassion- 
ate eye of reason discern the true 
character of these svcieties? and 
well would it be, for the peace and 
happiness of our Country, were the 
aristocracy as ready as the demo- 
cracy to listen to the voice of this 
friend to the Evylish consiitution! 
Many have beea his exhortations 
to tue former, vot to become a bar 
to a reiora ib our representation, 
lest the people, discovery that ei- 
ther privilege must be aunibilated, 
or liberty niust perish, become uni 
versally Painites, Should tbat day 
ever airive, it is net all the mas. 
chinery of power that can keep the 
millions i subjection two a few 
lords in ermine, On the formation 
vf the Society of the Friends of the 
People, associated for the purpose of 
obtaining &@ parliamentary reform, 
which also Dappened ia i792, Mae 
jor Cartwright became a member, 
and that be was wo. eller inactive 
or luke-warm we way salely Cons 
clude.* 

We find, from Major Cartwright’s 
wrilings, thatin 1793, Whew the mine 
terial plaw ior vuluulary 
corps of seiecled peisous was pros 
posed In the district Wiere he ree 
sided, tuat he moved hs rejection, 
abu lO substitute ta iis piace Que 
more Coustituivual, by iovimg e- 
very tax-paying bouse-huoider to 
arin, aod by appol.ting a committee, 
cousisung vf ihe mayisifates aad 
Other geutiemen, to Cousultthe law 
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of the land for instructions how to 
organize and regulate such a force. 
In the same year, he also publish- 
ed his “ Letter toa Friend at Bos- 
ton,” vindicating the friends of par- 
liameatary reformation, and calling 
on the assuciators under the ban- 
ner of Mr, Reeves, who professed 
to supporta government of kivys, 
lords, and commons, to act cunsist- 
ently with their professions, anil 
containing, likewise, arguments a- 
gawmsbrushing into the present war. 

About the time of the state-trials, 


in 1794, he began to write “ ‘The 


Commouwealth ia Danger,” which 
was published in 1795. Besides a 
a controversy of some length with 
the versatile author of “ The Exram- 
ple of France a Warning to Britain,” 
this work takes an instructive view 
of the state of the nation, and sug- 
gests important considerations res- 
pecting the means of repelling ine 
vusivol. 

It cannotbe supposed, that, when 


the whole nation was thrown into a. 


state of agitation by the bills of 
Lord Grenville aod Mr. Put, for 
altering the criminal law of England 
respecting treason and sedition, he, 
who is the subject of these ime- 
moirs, should have been unmoved. 
‘The trath is, he warmly opposed, in 
a meeting at Boston, an address to 
the throne, in which an impiied ap- 
probation was’ given to those bills ; 
he likewise, in November, 1795, 
wrote aud published a Letter to the 
Hiigh Sberlf of the county of Lin- 
colo on the subject, alleging his in- 
ability trom lameness to attend a 
county meeting for addressing his 
majesty, and requesting his written 
sentiments might be read; which 
request, however, was not complied 
with.* As containing the substance 
of his arguments against the two 


= — —— — 


© See page 10 of the Appendix to this 
Letter. 
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bills, he also included, as part of his 
letter to the Sherill, a copy of ag 
argameotative petition of some 
lenstbh, whichin tis own aame he had 
trnsonitied to the House of Com. 
Mions, conjuring them Not to pass 
such laws.¢ ‘This petition was pre 
sented by Mr. box, who on that 
occasion observed, tbat “ he had not 
the honour of taving the political 
Support of this gentleman; on the 
contrary, he bad “manifested the most 
ardent zeal m Opposition to his mea. 
sures wheu he had been in office; 
and had been equaily sincere and 
strenuous in supporting the present 
administration, so lung as he cop. 
ceived their measures directed to 
the advancemeat of public bappi- 
ness; but, the imstaot Mr. Pitt a 
bandoned the principles which had 
raised bim to popularity and power, 
M.ojor Cartwright bad withdrawn 
his contidence and support; but, 
laying aside all partial consideration, 
he wasatman whom all parties rey 
pected. - He was one whose enlight- 
ened mind, aud protound consituuion 
al knowledge, placed bim in the 
bighest rank of public character, and 
whose purity uf principles and con 
sistency of conduct through life, 
commanded the most respectful ab 
tention to bis opimons.’ In this 
petition Mr. Cartwright displayed 
lhe same magnanimity and patriot 
ism which bad distinguishede bis 
conduct upon all occasions, where. 
ie luterests of his Country were 
couces ued, 

In the month of May, 1796, Ma 
jor Cattwright received,trom a body 
vi electors of the borough of Boston, 
an olier of a seat in parliament, 
which of course they prolessed to be 
both willing and able to bestow ap 
vu lim; but he did not make ha 
appearance asa candidate. inthe 
same year, he published bis * Com 
ttitiids a 

¢ Letter, page 25. 
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situtional Defence of England In- 
wrnal and = External.” ‘The first 
part of which, relating to interaal 
defence, is “ a speech intended to 
have been spoken to the high sher- 
iff and freeholders of the county of 
Lincoln, on the Gth of May, 1796, 
ata meeting to consider of proper 
persons to represent the county im 
parliament.” ‘The second part is 
inthe form of a letter, condemning 
the modes of arming, adopted by 
ministers, as uficonstitutional, and 
recommending a revival of the posse 
comitutus; which he enforces with 
much general reasoning, and some 
reference to statutes and law. books. 

Thecharacter of the speech may 
be collected from a single sentence 
of it. “ As an individual freeholder, 
I came here perfectly disengaged, 
to seek constitutional representa- 
tivesor nones I have no fox hunt- 
ing vole to bestow on any one; nei- 
ther havé I a vote for party, nor for 
connexion; no, nor even for sacred 
friendship. ‘Fo my friend I will 
give my purse, my hand, my heart; 
but I will not give him that which is 
not mine, My vote I hold in trust ; 
my vote belongs to my country, and 


‘my country alone shall have it!” 


The whole composition breathes the 
same spirit, and its reference to the 
French revolution, and to the Roman 
history afier the loss of liberty, de- 
serve to be read with particular at- 
tention by every nobleman and gen- 
Heman of England 

In 1797, the Mojor, ever vigilant 
in the cause of setorin, had been ac- 
tive in his weighbourhood ta pro- 
moting a fresh petition to parhament 
for that object; when the language 
of certain counter petitioners ap- 
pearing to hiv extremely uncensti- 
tational, it gave rise to‘an “ Appeal 
on the Subject of the English Con- 
stitution ”” 

The year 1798 was scarcely usher- 
ed in, when Major Cartwright io 
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conjunction with half a dozen hon» 
ést neighbours, onve more adver. 
tised for a public meeting, with a 
view of obtaining another petition 
for reform ; and certain propositions 
intended to be moved as the grounds 
of such petition, were circulated with 
the summons. ‘Phe extraordinary in- 
terference of a magistrate, previous 
to the intended meeting, caused the 
invitation to be withdrawn by Major 
Cartwright and his friends, in order 
“to defeat the evil designs of such’ 
as might meditate the raising of a 
disturbance, with a view of chargi 

it upon the friends of reform ;” but 
the circumstance of this interference 
gave rise to the publication of a new 
edition of the “ Appeal,” with very 
larze additions. 

Major Cartwright appears to have 
begun the additions so early as the 
month of March, 1798, although 
the last hand, as, it should seem by 
dates in the work, was not put to 
it for twelve tmhonths, The au- 
thor’s subject being the “ English 
Constitution,” he has not confined 
himself to the local violations of it 
that first called jorth his pén, but 
has taken an extensive view of the 
injuries it has sustained, the ¢orrup4 
tions it has undergone, and the a. 
buses to which it is every day exe 
posed. He has, also, at least to the 
mind of the writer of these memoirs; 
placed it ina new point of view, as 
“a twosfuid and admirable system 
of civil aut military polity most hape 
pily combined; wheteby these two 
characters, like the faculties of ia- 
tellectual ability and bodily force in 
man, are inseparably mterwoven, and 
constitute a4 complete state or free gue 
verninent.”"* Free, indeed, aad glo- 
rious would it be, if its principles, as 
clearly established by bis pea, were 
the rule of practical yoverament ! 

W hetner we follow tim in na jus 
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dicious corrections of that great man, 
Sir William Blackstone ; or, in his 
manly vindication of the rights of 
juries; or ia bis acute observations 
on the liberty of the press; or, in 
his masterly assertion of the sove- 
reignity of the people; or, in his 
dispassionate observations on the 
proposed union with Ireland; or, 
in his demonstration of the incom- 
petence of parliament to change the 
coystitution ; or, in bis refutation of 
long established, but erroneous, max- 
ims in the art of war, aud his lu- 
minous revival of that military sys- 
tem which was “the noblest lega- 
ey of an English king of kings, the 
the greatest that ever bore earthly 
rule ;” we shall at least have rea- 
son to say that he deserves the 
thanks of bis country. 

The memoirs of Major Cartwright, 
down to the present period, ought 
not to be concluded without men: 
tioning the spirited advertises 
ment of his Appeal; which adver- 


tisement exhibits bis opinion of the- 


state of the nation at that time. 

‘To those who may desire to know 
more of the private history of Ma- 
jor Cartwright than has’ appeared 
in these pages, let it be observed, 
that the hittle incidents of retired life, 
unless mixed up with fic:ion, and 
fashioned into a tale by the hand of 
the novelist, will seldom gratify ex- 
pectation. Wherefore the writer of 
these memoirs has not been solicit- 
ous to collect private anecdotes of 
his friend, thinking a few that are 
characteristie will be sufficient for 
publication ; for, such only can be 
of general concern, 

That av Englishman, whe, prior to 
hostilities with America, had vin- 
dicated her right ‘o independence, 
and advised an admission and decia- 
ration of it by parhament, should 
enjoy the particular regard and es- 
teem of Americans, who personally 
knew him, is most natural. There 
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were a few at that time in Londog 
with whom he became intimate ; 
and one of these was a man of good 
connexions in his own country, 
Major Cartwright calling rather late 
one evening upon this friend, a per. 
son booted and spurred retired just 
as he entered the room. The A. 
mericau gentleman, after a little 
Conversation, appearing absorbed ig 
thought, the Major judging bis 
visit unseasonable, was taking his 
leave. His friend stopped him, and 
attempted to assume his accustomed 
ease; but soon again fell into gi. 
lence and absence. Major Cart. 
wrizht took his hat, and his friend 
again with earnestness urged his 
stay; but other relapses and tokens 
of a labouring mind occurring, the 
visitor was forcing bimself away, 
but his friend stepped between him 
and the door, and held out his hand 
as forbidding a retreat, After walk. 
ing a few seconds in silence and 
apparent agitation, he turned short 
to the Major and said, “I am go 
ing to shew the confidence | repose 
in you. France has signed a treaty 
of alliance with my country; the 
man you saw had, just brought me 
the express from » at Paris; 
and, as it would be some hours after 
that express came away before the 
English ambassador would be in pow 
session of the fact, ministers here 
will] probably be ignorant of the e 
vent all to-morrow.” He then gave 
an outline of the treaty, of which 
the certainty of an early Freueh war 
was the most striking feature. 
Here then was such an opportune 
ity for a’ Change-Alley speculation, 
or other means of safely turning the 
intelligence to a gambling account, 
as might have made-the fortune of 
an unscrupulous man; but he to 
whom it was communicated, made 
no such attempt, thinking that all 
gaming with an ignorant adversary, 
and with a cestainty of winning was 
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no better than robbery; as well as 
that no man ought to play for a 
greater stake than, in the event of 
losing, he was able to pay. And, 
when this temptation was thrown in 
his way, the Major had no other 
certain income than his half pay as 
anaval lieutenant. Thus the im- 
nt intelligence of his friend 
bad no other effect upon his mind 
than to fill it with indignation at 
the mass of vice and folly which 
then poisoned the counsels of the 
state and were profusely sowing the 
seeds of calamity to his coun'ry. 
Fron: another anecdote, which has 
also relation to play, the fashionable 
reader will learn with surprise, that, 
although Major Cartwright has been 
married nearly twenty years, he 
has never yet possessed such a piece 
of furniture as a card-table; nor 
were cards ever admitted into his 
house, except for the amusement of 
aged visitors, or of a sick person re- 
quiring such an indulgence. His 
rejection of cards is not accompani- 
ed with any thing cynical, but from 
seeing and -knowing the iil effects 
of habit. He was particularly pleas- 
ed with a passage in a sermon of 


' his friend George Walker, observing, 


that “cards were invented for the 
amusement of a royal idiot, and 
they bid fair to‘make idiots of usall ” 
He was also much diverted with an 
insane nobleman with whom he once 
sat down to cards, in company 
with the relation who had the care 
of him. My Lord played very 
gravely until tired, which happening 
to bein the middie of.adeal, he 
threw down his cards and took his 
walk; and this Major Cartwright 
frequently calls the most rational 
game at cards he ever played. But 
the great cause of his distaste to 
play was what happened to bim 
early in life. He had at one time, 
as he often relates, so far given the 
reins to those passions, which make 
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men gamesters, that, for six weeks, 
he scarcely ever quitted the card. 
table, playing with the keenest re- 
lish, from early morn till late at eve, 
and but scantily allowing himself 
the refreshments of food and sleep ; 
and, to add to the fascination, he 
"had played with success at the end 
of this period. He reflected on this 
madness, and on practices he had de- 
tected in some of the players; and 
he determined on a solitary serious 
walk. ‘This walk he took on the 
summit of Portsdown Hill, which o 
veriouks Portsmouth and the sea, the 
destined theatre, as he then thought 
of his future life. ‘The nature of nis 
self interrogation while contemplate. 
ing the magnificent prospect before 
him, and the course of his thoughts, 
will be collected, when, to use his own 
expression, it is observed, that, at 
this moment, ‘ the tide turned, and 
ever afterwards set in a contrary di- 
rection.” 

The late institutionof a Society 
tv improve Naval Architecture, res 
cals to miod a suggestion thrown 
gut thirty years ago by Mr. Cart- 
wright, then a midshipman, that, 
uoder due encouragement to ine 
genious men io the ornamenting our 
ships of war, we might, in due time, 
expect to see arise, in this country, 


a nautic order of architecture, “ [t¢ 
will readily be admitted,” said he, 
« that 
could never have raised the Greeks 
or Romaus to that authority they ace 
quired in the world,” &c, 
speaking, of naval sculpture, he ob- 
served, “Inall the productions of 
genius in this class, there is a certain 
style and 
through the whole, which gave them 
a peculiar grace, beauty, and pro- 


arms alone, without arts, 


And 


character, transfused 


priety, as embellishments of move. 
able fabrics on a liquid element, and 
such as demonstrate that a nautic 
order of architecture is reducible to 
a system of general rules and prioe 
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ciples, while its variety must be in- 
finite, and its proportions various 
withoot imperfection.” See a letter 
signed Insularis, in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, in April, 1769, The So- 
ciety of Aris, Manutaciures, and 
Commerce, appears to have taken 


the hint; for, very soon afterwards, 


a premium was offered for the best 
specimen of nautic order; but the 
few candidates who appeared did 
not understand the society’s inten- 
tion: the specimens produced 
were not of the nature they sought, 
being of matters appertaining to the 
mere ship-carpenter, instead of the 
draughtsman and sculptor. 

Major Cartwright has no children, 
exceyt, as he phrases it, “ a borrow- 
ed one,’ a niece whom he has 
brought up from an infant, and with 
whom he 1s not likely to part, until 
she may form a nearer connexion. 
The extent and the nature of his 
friendships have been delicately 
touched by his own hand. “ What! 


must you assail me!” says he to the » 


Duke of N. page 25, “ even jn my 
friend! Must his integrity be cor- 
rupted! must his honour be stained! 
and @ consciousness of baseness at- 
tend him to the grave, rather than 
that I should not receive a mortifica- 
tion. Fie! fie! Had you succeeded 
there, you had conquered me indeed! 
you hadeflectualiy driven me from 
the corps; it hed been a stab I could 
not have resisted. Where is the 
man capable of beholding one, whom 
once he honoured, fallen from the 
dignity of virtue and the nobility 
of friendship! My nerves had been 
unequal to the task! But, thank 
God, the friendships of my life have 
ever been with men of principle. 
The circle, indeed, is small ; but it 
is a circle, within which I entertain 
no apprehension of ever being des 
serted or betrayed.” As ason, there 
isnone now to speak of him; asa 
husband, a brother, an uncle, a mas- 
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ter, a landlord, and a neighbour, if 
the writer of these memuvirs may 
judge, the sentiments entertained of 
him are such as much contribute 4g 
his happiness. 

It is a favourite artifice of sonig 
mento represent the noble spirits 
who struggle against oppression and 
tyranny as tyrants im their own fa 
milies, and of disagreeble qualities 
inthe private circles of society. How 
well such a representation would be 
founded in the present case, let the 
reader judge from the following 
words received by the writer in ate 
swer to a letter of inquiry, whith, 
amongst others, he sent to a v 
respectable clergyman in Notting. 
hamshire, so circumstanced as to be 
able to give the fullest informatiog 
from his own knowledge: “ Major 
Cartwright’s private life is not only 
free from vice, but full of virtue, 
He was exemplary in his duties as 
a son, and he is a most tender and 
allectionate husband, a generous and 
indulgent master, and the kindest 
brother that was ever bora into the 
world, perhaps, since the illustrious 
Roman, notus in fiatres animi pater 
ni. The misfortunes of bis excel 
lent family, which excite the um 
feigned pity of all who know them, 
have unhappily called for all the 
virtue, in the last of those characters, 
of the modern Proculeius; and his 
sisters declare, with tears of gratis 
tude and love, that he has been to 
them afather. His honour and hon 
esty are unimpeachable; they are 
conlessed to be unspotted, even by 
his most furious political enemies; 
for, it is impossible he can have any 
other ; and, in some late fantily difl 
culties, with which the world bas 
nothing to do, have shown them 
selves i» such purity as to excite 
the admiration of ali: to whom the 
facts were known. His mannersi® 
society are polite and easy. Hew 
a perfectly well-bred gentlemam 
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He never gives the slightest offence 
hy iotroducing his political opin- 
ions, nor, by his manuer of arguing 
vpon them when introduced by o- 
thers. He discusses them with such 
philosophical quiet and sach a mild 
and gentle spirit, that a stranger is 
astonished to have been conversing 
with 86 obnoxious a character, In 
short, I know no defect in this man’s 
heart; and, were you to go fromdoorto 
door, through this whole country to 
collect opinions about him, the worst 
that you could hear would be, that 
he maintains a set of what perhaps 
they might call new-fangled notions 
about representation, and that he 
maintains them pertinaciously.” To 
which this most worthy correspon- 
dent adds, **My communication, 
however short, may perhaps be valu- 
able for the being extracted. from 
the most respectable part of our 
county, who have known Major Cart- 
wright from his childhood, and 
though many of them differ from him 
in political opinion.”? 

In another letter with which the 
writer has been favoured, a gentle- 
man, who has unvariably shown that 
he possesses the nicest feelings with 
the highest sense of honour, and who 
is very particularly acquainted with 
the circumstance which occasioned 
the spirited remonstrance to the 
Duke of Newcastle, says he is sure 
that al] facts stated therein are accu- 
rate; and, after noticing the great 
talents of the remonstrator, display 
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ed early in his profession, and testi- 
fied by his great commanders, his 
skill as an engineer and a mechanic, 
sums up his character ia sayings 
‘*that he is an excellent writer, vo» 
luminous publications may be 
brought to witness; but | think there 
is no occasion to refer to more than 
his late luminous “Appeal,” to mani- 
fest him a temperate, leavhed, and 
eloquent politician. Here is a vari- 
ety of talents, hardly to be met with 
jn one man: and yet, such isthe per- 
verseness of this age, that a true ape 
preciation of his worth must be left 
to a few friends and a future age,” 

If any reader should be disposed 
to say, that these memoirs have 
more the air of eulogy than of faith. 
ful delineation of character, and ask, 
where are the shades, the foibles, 
the failings, the vices,to which every 
son of Adam and Eve is liableina 
greater or a less degree ; the writer 
can give no other answer, than that 
he knows no more of them than the 
great variety of persons to whom he 
has applied for iniormation, and ma- 
ny of whom, from long acquainte 
ance, and eveo intimacy, could not 
have been ignvrant of them, if they 
existed; whence he must conclude, 
that, if Major Cartwright be net 
one of the best men, and an ornas 
ment and an honour to his country 
and his species, he must be one 
of the most consummate, and the 
most successful, bypocrvites upou 
earth. 1799. 


DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 
—_—_ 


PARTIAL INSANITY. 


LORD Erskine when an advocate 
"~ at the bar, related the following 
instance of a man partially insane, 
who in every thing but what re- 


garded the object of his insanity, 
discovered no symptom of mental 
derangement. Av unfirunate gene 


tleinan had indicted a most affection« 
ate brother together with the keeper 
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of a madhouse at Hoxton, for hav- 
ing imprisoned him as a lunatic, 
whilst, according to his evidence, 
he was in his perfect senses. Mr. 
Erskine was unfortunately not in- 
structed in what his lunacy consist- 
ed, although his iastructions left no 
doubt of the fact; but not having 
the clue, he was completely foiled 
in every attempt to expose the de- 
rangement. He left no means un- 
employed which long experience 
dictated, but without the smallest 
effect. The day was wasted and the 
prosecutor, by a most affecting his. 
tory of uomerited suffering, appear- 
ed to the judge and jury, and to 
a humane audience, as the vic- 
tim of the most wanton and barbar- 
ovs oppression. At last Dr. Sims 
came into court, who had been pre- 
vented by business from an earlier 
attendance. From Dr. Sims the coun- 
se] soon learned that the very man 
whom he had been above aa hour ex- 
amining, and with every possible 


effort which counsel are so much in 


the habit of exerting, believed him- 
self to be the Lord and Saviour of 
mankind, not merely at the time 
of his confinement, which was a- 
lone necessary for the detence, but 
during the whole time that he had 
been triumphing over every attempt 
to surprize him in the concealment 
of his disease. Mr, Erskine then 
affected to lament the indecency of 
his ignoraut examination, when the 
insane man expressed his forgive. 
ness, and said with the utmost gravity 
and emphasis, in the face of the 
whole court, “I am the Christ ;” 
and so the cause ended. 


Lord Mansfield related also the 
following account. A man of the 
name of Woe had indicted Dr. 
Monro for keeping him as a prison- 
er when be was sane. He under- 
went the most severe examimation 
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by the defendant’s counsel withoy 
exposing his complaint: but Dy, 
Battye having come upon the bench 
beside bis lordship, and having de. 
sired him to ask what was become 
of the Princess whom he had cop 
responded with ia cherry-juice, he 
showed in a moment what he was, 
He answered there was nothing at 
allin that, because having been, as 
every body knew, imprisoned in 
high tower, and being debarred the 
use of ink, he had no other means 
of correspondence but by writing 
his letters in cherry-juice, and throwe 
ing them into the river which sur 
rounded the tower, where the Prin 
cess received them in a boat. There 
existed, of course, no tower, no 
imprisonment, no writing in cherry. 
juice, no river, no boat; but the 


whole the inveterate phantom of 4 | 


morbid imagination. 1 immediately, 
continued Lord Mansfield, directed 
Dr. Monro to be acquitted, but this 
man, Wood, being a merchant in 
Philpot lane, and having been car 
ried through the city in his way to 
the mad-house, he indicted Dr. Mon 
ro over again, for the trespass aad 
imprisonment in London. Knowing 
that he had lost his cause by speake 
ing of the Princess at Westminster, 
such is the extraordinary subilety 
and cunning of madmen, when he 
was Crousseexamined on. the trial ia 
London, as he had successfully been 
before in order to expose "his mad- 
ness, all the ingenuity of the bar, 
and all the authority of the court, 
could not make him say a single 
syllable upon that topic, which had 
putan end to the indictment before, 
although he still had the same in 
delible impression upon his mind, 
as he siynified to those who were 
near him; but conscious that the de 
lusion had occasioned his defeat a 
Westminster, he obstinately per 
sisted in holding it back. This eve 
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dence at Westminster was then prov. 

ed against him by the short-hand 

writer. 

MALIGNITY OCCASIONED BY INFERIOR- 
ITY. 


When Garrick once complained 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds of daily 
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sarcasms with which he was annoyed 
from Foote, the comedian, Sir Joshua 
auswered, “that Foote, in so doe 
ing, gave the strongest prools pose 
sible of sensibly feeling his own in- 
feriority ; as it was always the lesser 
man who condescended to become 
malignant and abusive.” 
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SIMPLE REPEAL.. 


WHEN Johnny first landed in discord’s 
sad gale, 

He spread our divisions by his “ pale” and 
no “ pale,” 

Though all had one creed then o’er hill and 
o'er dale, 

He divided to plunder old Granuawale. 


Bubberoo, didderoo, Granuawale, 

Sure Johnny loves Granua, oh yes! like 
a whale; 

But the times very soon, my good friends 
I'll go bail, 

Will give independence to Granuawale, 


Division still bent on our land to entail, 
Of our creeds he next labours himself to 
avail, 
His Paddy M‘Kews often hatch a false tale 
To bring down the taws upon Granuawale. 
Chorus, &c. 


Our own titied dupes with a time-serving 
tail, 

Of expectants and jobbers all ready for 
sale, : 

Now strive by Ais causes our rights to 
curtail, 

And barter the faith of old Granuawale. 

Chorus, &c. 


But oh! should these jobbers again dare 
to rail, 

Or a best rights for base lucre re- 
tai 

To aggregate meetings make instant appeal, 

And purge the graud council of Granua- 


Chorus, &c. 


The union of creeds "bove all other things 
hail 

And discord’s vile sons "bove all others as- 
sail 

By union alone will you ever prevail, 

While discord’s the of old Granuae 


wale. 
Chorus, &c, 
Then sons of great Bryan, O'Connor, 
O'Neil, 
Whether -rolling in coaches, or thrashing 
with flail, 
Henceforth one and all shout “ a simple 
repeal, 


No weto or clauses for Granuawale.” 
}——________..__] 


THE FAMILY OF THE BULLS. 


AN old Roman dupe, Quarantotti by 
name, 

Has sent forth his du//the wild Irish to 
tame, 

But Erin’s no place now to pass off such 
stuff, ' 

Of the Bulls, Heaven knows, we've had 
more than enough. 


A Roman bull first made our countrymen 
slaves, 

John Bull teft them nought but bogs, 
mountains, and caves, 

On their clergy he now wants a veto, O bo! 

To work them like puppets p'ayed off at a 
show. 


Should Bull, thro’ his veto, of priests make 
his tools, 

He'd burden and goad us like asses and 
mules, 










































This point to obtain now he'll promise 
and bribe, 
Andall to pure leve for the Papists ascribe. 


Thus Janus-faced Corny, ard seat-selling 
ar : 


, 
To carry the Union, that infamous job, 
Protested, kind souls! to the powers a- 
bove, 
That Bull, by his Union, meant nothing 
but love. 


A similar love for Dissenters to shew, 

Bull took their ence patriot clergy in tow, 

They swallowed the bait, but soon found 
to their cost, 

By his Reyal Bounty their freedom they lost. 


His church and state clergy sxst muzzle 


their clack, 

Dissenters he gags, thro’ his agent Pope 
Biack, 

Our senate he bought, so to have us quite 
dumb, 

On the Catholic clergy he’d fain lay his 
thumb. 

Supposing the natives this bargain should 
clinch, 

And Bulli wish to break it, he’ might pack 
a bench, 


To settle the difference by saying “in sense 


Pretence just means purpose, and purpose 
pretence.” 


Then wise from experience, alas! dearly 
bought, 

No more in such traps shall the Natives be 
caught, 

No never shall Bu/l by his scheming and 
li 

Our last plank of liberty take by surprise. 


——— 
POETRY. 


—— 


AN EVENING’S CONTEMPLATION IN 
A FRENCH PRISON 3; BY A PRASON- 


ER. PRINTED AT ARRAS, AD 
SOLD BY THE AUTHOR. PRICE 
EIGHT SOLS. 
Tue Sun's bright orb retiring dimly 
glares; 
Ia strict compliance with the law of 
pow’r, 


Each prisoner to his cheerless roof repairs, 
And I ia thought amuse the vacant hour, 
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Now sable night o’er all her mantle throws, 
And solemn silence reigns throughoy 
the yard, 
Save where yon vet’ran to his station 
A poor disabled solitary guard. 


Save that from yonder room in mournfyl 
strains, 

With melancholy tone and plaintive air, 

Some tender father to the night complains, 

Of children left without a parent’s care, 


Within these ramparts by fam’d Vaubag 
made, 
Where hapless youths for freedom leafa 
to weep, 
On beds of humble straw till morning laid, 
The brave and dauntless sons of Nep. 
tune sleep. 


The pilot, steering with his wonted skill, 
The song the seaman sings who heaves 
the lead, 
The calls of duty, or the pipes long trill, 
No more must rouse them from the low. 
ly bed. 


For them no more the joys of home re- 
turn 
Or social friends their welcome tables 
keep ; 
No grateful sight now bids their bosoms 
burn, 


Of Britain's isle emetging from the deep: 


Oft have they been in glorious triumph 
found, : 
O’er naval force of hostile pow'rs eom- 
bined, 
And oft the brows of gallant chiefs have 
bound 
With myrtle green ‘mids rosy wreaths en- 
twin'd, 
Qh let not grandeur, with contemptuous 
smile, 
Mock their sad fate and destiny severe, 
Nor pleasure’s votaries in fair Albion's isle, 
Cast on these captives a disdainful sneet 


The potent monarch with the splendid 
throng, 
And those whom buxom health adorns 
with bloom, 
To death’s stern mandate must attend er¢ 
long, 
And tink to prison in the silent tomb. — 


Nor you, ye great, imipute the fault 
those 

Who in this realm high posts of honouf 
share, 
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Nor on the brave the gates of pity close, 
But misery’s chain to break first nobly 
dare. 
Say, after toils of war and battle gain’d, 
With trophies rais'’d by them to Britain’s 
fame, 
Can you, to steer the helm of «tate ordain'd, 
Stamp on neglect like this a generous name. 
Perhaps in ** durance vile” hete may be 
plac’d 
Some heart sisceptible of poetic fire, 
Hands which the sword of Duncau might 
have grac’d, 
_ Or tun'd like Falconer the living lyre. 
But scieace on their birth refused to smile, 
Nor gave the instructive volume to their 
sight, 
Their lives were destined to perpetual toil, 
Unseen the rays of intellectual light. 
Full many a song the tuneful bird of night 
.Warbles unheard amid some lonely 
place; 
Full many a sun of dagzling lustre bright, 
Is lost in distance in the boundless space. 
Some gen’rous Howard, who with god- 
like zeal 
Rov'd o’er the world to set the pris’ner 
free, 

May here the horrors of confinement feel, 
Nor e’ec again his home or country see. 
Some gallant Nelson here unkuowa may 

rest, 
In cells ungenial lost his soul of fire, 
His mind of vigour and that dauntless 
breast, 
_ Danger could ne’er appal, or labour tire. 
From lords and commons to receive ap- 
plause, : 
O'er fleets combined assume the high 
command, 
To save their country, or protect its laws, 
And io historic page for ever stand, 
Their lot forbids ; nor yet alone confines 
_ Their useful virtues, but denies the 
pow'r 
By unjust war whole millions to consign 
To death or mis'ry in a fatal hour. 
Far from an.bition’s Alpine hills they rove, 
Thro’ life’s low valley modestly they go, 
Nor projects form to climb the heights a- 
bove, 
But live obscurely in the vale below, 
Our fate, oh England! will thine anaals 
stain, 
And fill with tears the sympathetic eye 
Of gentle py, who wiil not refrain 
To pay for these the tribute of a sigh, 
For who, imprisoa’d in this gloomy place, 
The cheering thoughts of freedom e’er 
resign’d, — 
BELTAST MAG, NO, LXXIV. 
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Felt not an anxious wish to see the face 
Of some fair maid in Britain left behind. 


Or to grief and gaol-disease a prey, 
By ev'ry pleasing hope not quite torsook, 
Cau the stern tyrant Death's approach sur- 
vey, 
Nor cast on home one longing, ling'ring 
look, 


Then liberty, thou goddess of the isle, 
Whom Britain’s sons with ferveucy adore, 

Deign on our pray'rs propitiously w smile, 
And quickly watt us to our native shore. 


For a whose heart for others oft has 
led, . 
And shar’d thyself the tale thou dost 
relate, 
If to Arras by sportive fortune led, 
Some friend to freedom should inquire 
thy fate. - 


Perchance some aged person may reply, 
“ Oft have we seen him when with 
colors clear, ; 
The rosy morn had painted bright yon sky, 
With beaver brown and thread-bare 
coat appear. 


* Within those walls, now mould'ring to 
decay, 
Rais'd on the rampart o’er the portal gate, 
With learning’s votive youths he pass’d the 
day 
And por'd upon some book till evening 
Tate. 


* Then homeward to yon room he would 
repair, 
Ané4 ou the bed his listless length would 
stretch, " 
Absorb’d in sortow and in deep despair, 
His home or country ne'er againioreach.” 


And much I fear lie’ll shake his head and 
say, 
* One morn we miss’d him at th’ accuse 
tom’d hour, 
Nor in the busy school wa» he that day, 
Nor seen at eve to make his lonely tour, 


“ Next day in order slow without a hearse, 
aps thro’ the Paris gate we saw him 
rie. 
Near you high mount where stand the 
plitt’ring cross, 
His sad remains to ihei¢ long home are 
gone.” 
RPITAPH. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of eatth, 
A youth whom fortune had, wiih cruel 
opoit, 
sb 
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Made her diversion from his humble birth, 
"Till — at last his thread of life cut 
ort. 


To misery’s offspring or the child of want, 
His arms wese open and his heart alive, 











[mprioements [Sept, 
Bat penury ordain’d his purse so scant, 
A sigh or tear was all he had to give, 
No other virtue in him seek to find, 
Or the remembrance of his faults be made 
Nor let stern censure with a voice unkind 
Disturb the quiet of his peaceful shade, 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


On weeding or cleaning Land by George Ren- 
nie, Esq. of Phantassie. From the Com-— 
munications of the Board of Agriculture. 


EEDS ought to be considered as 

robbers, that pilfer the food neces- 
sary for supporting the more valuable and 
useful .vegetables. Viewed in this light, 
certainly all possible means for destroy- 
ing them ought to be used; and if their. 
total extirpation from the soil cannot be 
accomplished, their propagation should at 
least be checked, and their numbers di- 
minished as much as possible. The weeds 
most commonly met with in this country 
are, 1, couch-grass; 2, knot, or nut-grass; 
%, dockins, or dock-weed; 4, thistles; 
5, tussilago, or colts-foot ; 6, crow-foot ; 
7, nettles; 8, rag-weed; 9, mugwort; 
10, mountain-daisy, a species of the white 
gowan ; all of which may be considered as 
perennials. The principal annuals are, 
1, scelloch. or crop-weed; 2, wild mus- 
tard; 3, spurry, or rhums; 4, annual 
white gowan ; 5, goose-grass; 6, dornel ; 
7, popple. To destroy these, and other 
noxious weeds, the operations of summer 
fallowing, horse and hand hoeing, with 
hand-picking, are commonly employed, 
though often with less effect than might 
be expected. The object of this paper 
therefore, is to illustrate the nature of 
these weeds, and to explaia the best modes 
of removing them; matters certainly of 
great importance to the practical husband- 
man, though hitherto too much neglect- 
ed in many places. 

I. Perennial Weeds. 

1. Cowch-grass. ‘This variety of grass, 
the most inveterate enemy of every farm- 
er, requires no description, being well 
known from one end of the island to the 
other. To keep land free of it requires un- 
remitted care and labour, though it may 
be effected by frequent ploughings im the 
summer months, harrowing and rolling 
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repeatedly, and, above all, by gatheri 
with the hand every particle of 
that is brought to the surface after the 
several ploughings. Attention to these 
operations must never cease, otherwise the 
enemy will soon be restored to his pri 
mitive strength ; but, if constantly bestow. 
ed, the labour of each rotation will 
dually become more easy in the execution, 
and the expense thereof be proportions 
bly diminished. 

2, Knot-grass. This is a most baneful 
weed, and more difficult to be extirpated 
than the preceding one. It is called knot 
or nut-grass from the roots of the plant 
resembling a parcel of nuts fixed 
ther, of different sizes. When this 
cel is separated i harrowing and rolling, 
the single nut will lie upon the surface, 
exposed to the severest drought for many 
weeks, without losing its vegetative pow- 
ers; and when moistened by rain or 
ploughed into the ground, will inst 
grow again with as much vigour as if 
had not been disturbed. In fact, there’ 
no remedy against its pernicious effects, 
but carefully gathering’ the most minute 
fragment of the nut. Knot-grass also 
carries a large quantity of seed; so that 
no field, of which it is once in i 
can possibly be cleared without the steadi- 
est perseverance of a farmer for many 
years. 

8, Dockweed, or dockins. This abomine 
ble weed is very prevalent in many die 
tricts, and is a most troublesome enemy 
upon all wet soils where it once gets foot- 
ing. It propagates both by root ae 
the latter of which is produced in 
abundance, that one stalk is sufficient t 
farnish seed foran acre. Many negligent 
farmers when cutting their crops, allow 
the docks to stand, which is a most shame 
ful and pernicious practice ; as by the firt 
gale of wind the seeds of the standing 
docks areblown over the whole feld, 
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to their great loss in after seasons. The 
ealy sure method of getting quit of docks 
is to pull every stalk chat can be discern- 
ed during the summer months, especially 
at those times when the ground may have 
been moistened by rain, and to separate 
any that may still remain, from the corn 
at the time of cutting; after which the 
wholemay be removed to the end of the 
feld and burned. If the ground is not so 
wet in summer as to admit the pulling of 
docks by the root, they ought at all events 
to be cut over, which will prevent a fresh 
increase of plants from the seed for that 


a. 
4, Thistles, though common enough on 
all old grass lands and pastures, are now 
within moderate bounds upon all 
well-cultivated farms. Of this weed there 
are three varieties, viz. the rough or com. 
mon thistle ; the bear, or big thistle ; and 
the soft, or swine-thistle. The same cure 
will answer for them all, namely, good 
oughing and regular fallowing, care be- 
ing taken at the sameto ¢ut and carry off 
any straggling plants that may happen to 
be amongthe corn crops, so as fresh seeds 
of this weed may not be sown, Old 
grass lands, of every description, and road 
sides, ought also to be annually cut with 
the scythe; a practice not so much at- 
tended to as it deserves 
§. Tussilage or Colts- fort. This root is 
very hurtful to all lands under tillage 
when it once gets a footing, and till late- 
ly was considered as a weed which could 
hardly be exterminated. It flowers early 
in April, and sheds its seeds in the end of 
that month, or first of May, according to 
the state of the weather, always keeping 
as much earth about its roots as enables 
it to remain in life in spite of ploughing 
and harrowing. Gathering the flowers 
has been resorted to as the means of ex- 
tirpation; but as this weed continues to 
blossom ste day for weks together, the 
practice was foundineffectual. The writ- 
er of this paper, after combating this per- 
nicious weed for thirty years, at last 
stumbled upon a remedy equally simple 
and efficacions, which is, to pull up the 
roots or stocks immediately after the cora 
is cut, at least as soon after as conveniency 
will permit. Upon examination it will be 
found, that around the neck of the stock, 


or root, within an inch of the .surface, | 


there is a parcel of buds, about the size 
of apea, from which in the spring the 
flowers, and of course the seeds are pro- 
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duced. By pulling up the roots, there- 
fore, which at that season is easily ac- 
complished, the whole seed is at once 
destroyed, ‘The best method of perform. 
ing this operation is as follows: Put a 
number of boys or girls under the charge 
of a careful overseer, furnishing each of 
them with a small piece of iron, about 
thesize of a boy’s little finger, split up 
like the toes of a Aatameny at oncend. By 
mean: of this simple implement the root 
will be easily extracted, at least, to the 
depth of the buds, in the event of its 
breaking above them when drawn by the 
hand, ‘The roots must then be taken to a 
place of safety and buried ; for, if laid on 
the sides of the. roads or stone walls, 
they will flower in the ensuing spring in 
spite of all the rough treatment received 
in the digging process. If this plan be 
carefully followed fortwo or three years, 
success may be depended upon. It would 
however, be proper in the spring season, 
carefully to look over the lands thus treat- 
ed; and should either flower or root make 
their appearance, letit be pulled, and car- 
ried off immediately. 

6. Crowfoot. This weed, from its yellow 
flowers, is called butter-cup in England, the 
vulgar believing that it not only gives col- 
our, but also adds to the quantity of but- 
ter, though this idea appears to be found- 
ed upon mistake. It abounds in all old 
meadow grounds, and is eaten by cattle 
in theearly part of the season, when ten- 
der and young; but after it flowers and 
seeds no animal will taste it. Crow-foot 
also prevails in wet tillage-lands, and has 
the effect of bindiag the soil so close, as 
almost to prevent the growth of corn, 
As it requires much harrowing and roll- 
ing to make it separate from the earth, 
it can only be effectually eradicated dur- 
ing the process of summer-fallow, when 
it ought to be carefully picked and burn- 
ed 


-7. Nettle. There are three sorts of net- 
tles which infest the ground, viz. the com- 
mon uettle, that grows about old build- 
ings, stone walls, and upon old rich past~ 
tures. This 1sa perennial plant, and can 
easily be got quit of by pulling it in wet 
weather by the hand, covered with a 


strong glove, an operation performed to 
the greatest advantage when che plant is 
in flower. The other a sorts are ane 
nuals; one of them ca day-ncttle, is 
rarely seen in old tillage land, but frequent- 
ly appears iu fields newly ploughed from 
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grass, especially if recently limed; the 
other growsin gardens and on rich pieces 
of ground, but the injury from it is of 
smail consequence. 

8. Ragweed. ‘This weed makes its ap- 
puree in grass lands, and may be 

ept down by sheep, if put upon it early 
in the season. If allewed to get into full 
growth, no animal whatever will taste it; 
therefore, under that circumstance, the 
best way of destroying this weed isto cut 
it over © te ly provided it cannot 
be pulled up by the root, which assured- 
ly is the most effectual method. 

9 and 10, Mugewort and Mountein-dairy. 

The same means may be used wrth 
success and effect in the extirpation of 
these weeds, as are directed for the ex- 
termination of dock-weed or dockins. 

IH. Annual Weeds. 

1. Scel'och or Grop-qeed. Of all the seed- 
weeds known in Scotland, this seems to 
be the most pernicious, occasioning im- 
mense labour to the farmer, and lessening 
the crops which he cultivates This weed 
is to be found in greater or lesser num- 
bers in all dry soils, particularly those 
which have been long cultivated; and so 
amply stocked does the soil appear to be 
with itsseed, that though the weeds may 
be thinned and lessened from year to year, 
itseems physically impossible to remove 
them altogether. The shelloch or crop- 
weed, hasa small root which it puts pret- 
ty deep into the ground; and its leaf, 
when about the size of a cabbage-plant- 
leaf, so much resembles that of a young 
turnip, that the one is eften mistaken 
for the other. In the progress of its growth, 
whichis very rapid, it puts out a middle 
stem, on which the flower is produced, 
and keeps growing toa considcrable size, 
robbing and almost starving every other 
plant within its reach. It carries an im- 
mense quantity of seed, which is inclosed 
in an oily husk, and will, when lodged 
at a certain depth of the earth, out of 
the influence of the sun and air, preserve 
its vegetative powers for many years. 

2. Wild Mustard. Vhis weed is more 
nice in it choice of soil than the last men- 
tioned one, preferring rich dry gravels 
and loams, though often met with also 
upon clay soils which are in high condi- 
tion. Itis by no means so injurious as the 
seelloch, or crop- weed. 

S&S Sperry or Riwms. This kind of weed 
does not branch out like the two former 
ones, having seldom more than one stalk, 
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and puts forth a yellow flower, not un. 
like that of wild mustard, from which a pod 
is formed for the seed, in shape some. 
what resembling a louse This variety ig 
neither so numerous nor hurtful as the 
two already spoken of, though to a certain 
extent its effects upon corn-crops are mis. 
chievous. 

4. Goose-grass. This species of grag 
grows chicily among wheat, and resembles 
a stalk of oats very much. Forty years 
ago it was very prevalent in Scotland, but 
is now seldom seen. ‘The best method of 
getting free of it is to sow clean sced, 
and to take care that no chaff, wherein i; 
the least mixture of, goose-grass secd, be 
thrown upon the dunghill. 

5. Dornel. This variety of weed appears 
somewhat like a stalk of ryc-grass, andis 
found chiefly in barley fields. The ob. 
servation given with repect to the best 
method of getting free of goose-grass ap- 
pliesto dornel also. Some other weeds, 
such as those called cock-combs, blue bla 
verts, gowans, &c. &Kc. might have been 
mentioned; but as the cure for all annu- 
als is the same, it seems unnecessary to 
noticethem, — 


It remains now to speak of the most 
appropriate methods of keeping annual 
weeds within bounds, as their complete 
extirpation can scarcely be expected; and 
these may be confined to two measures 
First, to bring the seeds in the -ground 
within the limits of vegetation; aud, st 
condly,to destroy every weed that veges 
tates, and thus gradually lessen thé ori- 
ginal stock. 

In the first place, as the seeds of annu- 
al weeds are furnistied’with the means of 

reservation while stored in the ground, 
it is absolutely necessary to bring them 
into life before their destruction can be 
accomplished. This consists ia ploughing, 
thereby bringing the seeds to the surface, 
OF sO near roit as that vegetation will take 
place, which process may be hastened by 
harrowing and rolling the ground, tlle 
became soft and reduced. In this way 
ithe seeds within two or three inches of 
the surface may be expected 10 vege 
tate according to circumstances, such @ 
the richness of the svuil, the fineness of the 
mould, and the degree of moisture which 
may prevail when the above processes aft 
executed, 

In the second place; when the first 
crop of weeds appears above the surface® 
second ploughing should be given, by 
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which that crop will instantly be destroy- 

and a foundation laid for producing 
another. Harrowing and rolling should 

in be resorted to; and in this way se- 
yeral crops may be annihilated, especially 
jn moist warm seasons, before turnips are 
drilled. When under that crop, both the 
hand and horse hoe should be constantly 
employed whenever weeds appear; and 
upon no account should a single ene be 
allowed to runto seed. By paying due 
atteution to these matters, many farms, 
which, not forty years ago, were a nest 
of seed-weeds, have now been brought 
into order, that is tosay, the weeds are 
kept under subjection, and easily manag- 
ed. 
To assist in these measures it may even 
he necessary to hand-weed spring crops 
of corn in many instances, and also to be- 
sow diligent attention upon eleaning 
beans, least one year’s seeding, according 
tothe old adage, should aftewards cause 
many years weeding. It is obvious that 
by such attention a considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of weeds must annual- 
ly take place, cill at last these robbers of 
the soil be brought into such complete 
subjection, that no regular and steady 
farmer need be under much apprehension 
of any had consequences to his crops 
from their attacks. 

Before concluding this paper, it may be 
proper to stace, that it would be of singular 
advantage to agricultuve, were some ge- 
neral rules 2nd regulations tormed with 
regard to catting and destroying weeds, 
especially those whose seeds are blown by 
the wind, and of course dangerous to the 
whole neighbourhood. That much and 
serious injury is often committed in that 
Way is woquestionable; therefore, in my 
humble opsnion, either some general Jaw 
should be enacted upon the subject, or a 
clause or clauses be engrossed im ever 
lease, binding and obliving the tenant to 
pull, cut, and destroy thistles, docks, and 
all weeds whose seeds are apt to be driven 
about by the wind, to the annoyance of 
others. The proprietors or tenantsof all 
old grass lands should likewise be obliged 
to destroy thistles, &c. every year; and 
the like obligation should be laid upon 
tenants adjoining to the sides of roads, 
where weeds are often suffered to stand 
and shed their seed, to the manitest detri- 
ment of improved husbandry. 
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On the comparative merits of Horses and Oxen 
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in the business of a Farm. Ry George White 
worth, of Cuxweld, near Castor, Lincolu- 


shire. 


(From the Communications of the Board 


of Agriculcure.) 


Observing the Board of Agriculture de- 
sires to be informed of the comparative 
value of horses and oxen tm the general 
business of a farm, I venture tu give the 
result of my experience, and shail endea- 
vour te make a fair comparisou on this oc- 
casion; and if I offer any thing that will 
be at all acceptable to so highly-respecta- 
ble an Institution in the course of this es- 
say, I shall be happy to be honoured by 
its publication for the benefit of my 


country. 


I have been long in the habit of using 


both horses and oxen on a pretty large 


scale; and I am confident that at this mo- 


ment, both myself and all thefarmers in 
this district employ too many of the form- 
er, and use the latter in too coniined a 
manner. In this part of the kingdom the 


oxis rarely used inthe plough: in the o+ 
pinion of some of the most respectable 
agricultutists of the country, he is too 
slow to be profitably adapted to that part 


of husbandry ; and | have often incurred 


much ridicule, and many severe sarcasmns, 
from my neighbours, on making the ate 
tempt to plough with them in the man- 


ner of horses; but I am rewarded by my 
success; and I hope before long to per- 
form a considerable part of the busmess 
of the farm with them, 

The oxen I plough with are of amired 
breed, between the Durham and Lanca+ 
shire sorts; they are large and gre | 
active; their harness is chielly of 
the cost of it is about 15,. perox. I use 
two to one plough (the common swing 
plough); they go abreast, are guided by 
lines, and are as docile as horses. Th 
work with my horses every day, and 


dare say, would be happy to be fed with, 


them; but this they are denied; for 
though they contribute so much to pros 
ducing the corn, they rarely taste it; howe 
ever, at the close of the last turnip season, 
I was obliged to press the oxen very bard, 
and I then gave each of them half a peck 
of split barley, which seemed to” benefit 
them considerabiy ; and had it not been 


- for their aid, [should not have been a- 


ble to have sown my turnips in season, 
the horses being unable to work half the 
proper time, from a distemper which much 
resembled the strangles, aud which the 
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same horses have experienced, or some- 
thing very like it, repeatedly. 1 was anx- 
ious to show how far I had brought my 
cattle to be useful, and accordingly I sent 
two pairs of them to a neighbouring 
ploughing meeting, but not with the hope 
of obtaining a prize; for it never struck 
any ove, who had the direction of the bu- 
siness, that the ox could be made to go 
a sufficient pace to be placed in competi- 
tion with aly and I understand the 
surprise of the meeting was very consider- 
able, at both my ploughmen finishing their 
lands before several very good horse teams 
had ploughed the same quantity. Of this 
I inclose a certificate, sealed up as the 
Board directs, and will furnish any other 
particular which. may appear to require 
a voucher. 

The horses I used for the plough, be- 
fore 1 began with oxen, upon strong 
work, were short-sized ones, of the black- 
cart breed ; conceiving this description to 

sufficient strength, and more hardi- 
than larger animals, and certainly 
more capable of quick motion ; and I am 
of opinion, requiring less food generally. 
I am rather confirmed in all this, from 
having occasionally worked heavier and 
larger horses, and finding them seldom to 
do well with me: they may be very su- 
perior for the dray or waggon, where a- 
mazing weight and great exertion must 
be occasionally combined; but a farmer 
hasseldom a load of such a description, 
but part of it may be left till another day, 
which is much better than distressing his 
team, and where a load so extremely large 
occurs that there is a chance to injure the 
cattle, [should prefer oxen. ‘Two of them, 
I think, are allowed for one horse in all 
the highway acts, and pay no more gener- 
ally at the toll-bars; ¢ pay no tax: 
ond i hope to see the day when there 
may be further encouragement to use 
them. 

From what I have advanced, it will al- 

most be considered matter of surprise, 


that I continue any horses upon my farm ; 
but though I think my oxen y supe- 
rior to my horses, t the expense of 


keeping and the labour into the account, 
(the latter of which, in a general way, is 
equal, whilst the former is always in fa- 
vour of the ox,) there are departments 
where! give a decided preference to the 
horse ; for instance, the light harrow, and 


even the gh, on my lighier soil for 
turnips : Leger last ploughing | would 


draw by a half, or even a full blood horse ; 
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some of these I use to advantage at thy 
time ; and the ox works the heavy harrow, 
or is employed at the dung-cart: i 

in all hght work, where extremely quick 
motion is possible and desirable, I find the 
blood-horse a better animal than my oy, 
and the blood-borse only. Against any of 
the cart breed I would not scruple to 
match the ox at any work that can be 


named; and! rather think an individual. 


ox might be matched against any horse 
whatever for a period of twelve months; 
from the former being subject to so few 
diseases, and the latter to so many, I should 
calculate upon the ox being the winner, 
The oxis objectedto by many farm 
ers, because they consider their pastures 
are not sufficiently good for their support 
in summer ; but this I regard as very un 
warrantable; for I believe fully from my 
own experience, that an ox may be k 
in any situation where a horse will thrive; 
and when at large, I find the latter more 
inclined to break his pasture than the 
former. Indeed, 1 do not know so greats 
plague upon a farm, as the horse when be 
is not constantly employed ; he is alwa 
in danger, and you seem to be keeping him 
without an object. On the other hand, 
the ox is generally quiet, and satisfied with 
the rest allowed him; he grows and im 
proves considerably, and pays amply for 
his keeping, by the addition that is made 
to his size and weight. ‘Many contend 
that the farmer may, by working young 
horses of the cari-breed, make a consider 
able profit ; but Ido not generally find it 
so, burton the contrary ; for at four years 
old (before which time this animal is not 
of much value for work) he is almost at 
the height of his worth in the market, 
and in a few years he rapidly declines; 
and, in the estimation of the dealer, at nine 
or ten he will sink perhaps a third from 
the price he first cost. From four to ede 
ven I consider the horse to afford the most 
profit to the farmer ; bu« it is from bis 
labour, which for the last six years of that 
period will te so valuable, as to counter 
balance the declension in his price. In 
some situations a three years old hore 
may be used, but generally they are not 
of much value at that age; and after® 
leven or twelve they decline so much in most 
instances as to be unprofitable to the farm 
er; they are slow after that period, ui» 
ally require more support, are subject @ 
diseases in their legs, often deaf, 
in their wind. 


I break in my oxen when abost thrtt 
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years and a half old; and- I! consider I 
work them profitably about four years, 
when I turn them away, which is usual- 
when the turnips are sown; they are 
generally in such condition that they make 
tolerably beef by Christnas, with- 
out resorting tocorn or oil-cake. In the 
turnip-sowing season, a farmer requires 
all the force he can muster, aad at this pe. 
riod he breaks in the young oxen to great 
advantage ; with gentle usage they are to- 
manageable in four or five days; 
and I earnestly recommend it to every one 
who has any concern with them, to treat 
them with humanity, gentleness and kind- 
ness, ond the driver will beamply repaid by 
the docility and willingness of his cattle. 
The ox may not be endowed with so high 
a capacity as the horse, but heis an ani- 
mal of no mean instinctive powers, and 
seems to be the most patieut and obedient 
of all our domestic animals: he will ap- 
ply his neck to the yoke as often as the 
driver will direct, and exert all his pow- 
er, even where the object is so fixed as to 
be made no impression upon, aud he will 
not refuse thisin the deepest and most 
miry roal. In loading of timber in 
woods, this frequently occurs; and here 
the ox is very superior. The horse will 
in this situation be of little worth com- 
pared with the ox. The finest horse- 
team, with the most skilful driver, after 
the carriage once sticks, will seldom ex- 
tricate it; after two or three efforts, 
these animals begin to look behind them, 
and the waggoner may cherish, or use se- 
verity, without any avail; indeed I have 
seen such a disposition made, that the 
fair exertion of two horses would have 
taken the carriage out, when four or five 
that have once experienced its sticking, 
will pull in so disjointed and ineffectual 
a manner as tobe only calculated to 
break the harness, and trre the patience 
of all concerned with them. Every one 
who has had to do with horses will oc- 
casionally have observed this; and in 
deep clay and heavy roads, those who 
have witnessed the steady and even exer- 
tion of the ox, must prefer him great 
to the horse, which will here, whilst his 
wind remains, be scarcely governable, 
and when that is gone, he either tumbies 
down, or the carriage sticks fast. Some 


who are willing to allow the ox sume - 


merit, ask what he will be in hot weather, 
when the gad-fly, as it is commonly cail- 
ed, is troublesome ? I answer, this insect, 


% some one much resembling it, is equal- 
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ly tormenting to the horse, as every tra- 
veller must have experienced. The ox- 
tribe, itis true, whea at large in the pas- 
ture, will erect their tails and run in herds 
when this fly approaches them; and on 
account of the shade the hedges afford, 
they naturally make directly for them, 
and occasionally break their pasture ; and 
from this it is inferred that they will be 
lable to start when in harness; but I can 
positively affirm this never occurred with 
my cattle; and as to heat,! find them 
able to bear it as well as horses, at least. 
I should ex the ox that is kept below 
his work will sink in a moderately warm 
day ; but if he is stout, and fairly kept, 
(and surely humanity ought to forbid our 
attempting to use an animal that is too 
low to perform a fair day's labour without 
distressing him,) we do not doubt his per- 
forming vastiy well, As a proof.of the 
ability of the ex to work in hot weather, 
I can assert, that mine were employed 
at the dung-cart on the 13th of July, 
1808, (the hottest day probably known 
in this island) and they were not in the 
least oppressed by it. 

As to the quantity of food the horse 
er the ox will consume, it can, I consider, 
be of no importance to state any instance 
of it, as it will continually vary in differ- 
ent animals; and all I think right to ob- 
serve on this head is that the most com- 
pact-madg animals of both sorts will in 
general require least support; but I have 
known some of this description enor- 
mous eaters. An ox is certainly kept at 
an easier rate than a horse; in the sum- 
mer he is of value amongst the sheep, 
making the pasture better for them; 
whilst the horse is, by eating so near the 
ground, and feeding only where the 
sheep will graze, particularly injurious.° 
In the winter months a coarser sort of 
food will do vastly well for the ox team ; 
hay and good oat-straw, mixed half and 
half, cut into chaff, is all that is neces- 
sary when the work is not severe, and 
this is all that | allow mine in common; 
but when I am under the necessity of 
pressing them severely, I gave about a 
peck of corn to each pair, generally bar- 
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* The horse feeds perpendicularly 
downwards with his fore-teeth, as does 
the sheep; whereas the ox feeds by his 
tongue, at the side of the mouth, by which 
means he can only take the coarser grase- 
es refused by the sheep. 
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ley ground or split. 1 should allow a 
peck of oats to the horse that I expected 
thesame work from ; and I think it but 
fair so to treat that animal, that whilst he 
is labouring for us he may be comfortable, 
which all consider of so much importance 
when he is dead) Idonot know why many 
whe use oxen should refuse them corn at all 
times ;* they surely are as deserving of it as 
horses, and will, lam certain, from my own 
practice, pay for it in general iad bet- 
ter. A peck of good oats with good 
chaff, such as I before spoke of, never 
makes a horse fat that coes a fair day’s 
work; and when we see a horse-team 
in very sleek and fine condition, abound- 
ing in flesh, we may fa.rly conclude they 
are either over-fed or uuder-worked, or 
perhaps both. If it can be doue, ! should 
advise that the oxen are favoured as 
much as possible the last few weeks of 
their working; they will wf course be 
much fresher and feed better. When 
oxen are turned away to fatten, foot-beat- 
en and worked down to mere skeletons,t 
we must not expect them to lay on much 
beef during the whole summer; this a- 
buse has, I consider, done more injury to 
the cause of oxen, as beasts of draught, 
than every thing else combined. Many of 
the grazters | know in this district ob- 
ject to old oxen, because they lie long up- 
on the ground, as they term it; and well 
they may, when so many of them are 
only just able to rise from it when they 
are turned away to fatten. With those 
who work oxen in this district there is 
scarcely aby system: sometimes a farmer 
wiil use a few pairs for taking out the 
manure, aud harrowing the rough land 
after the second ploughing for turnips, 
and then for some years again he is with- 
out an ox upon his farm; of course the 
labourers are in general prejudiced against 


eee _ - — = 


* Instead of allowing corn, substicute 
turnips; an additional motive for which 
is, that it will cool the animal, heated in 
some degree by labour, whilst the sac- 
charine property of the turnip nourishes 
at the same time. 

¢ To turn oxen to graze in very low 
condition must at all times be avoided; 
for they not only take much of the best 
part of the season to come round, but 
they are too apt to be scoured, as every 
poor animal is, by strong herbage. 
Many oxen, and thousands ef sheep, are 
thus destroyed. 
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them, not considering if they were brovehj 
into general use, they, as well as 'the 
whole working people of this island, migh, 
oftener sing * The ruast beef of old Eng. 
land,” with a comfortable piece upoa theig 
table for themselves and families. The 
quantity of cora saved would be very con. 
siderable ; f.* the ox, except he is work. 
ed very hard, will not require any ; my. 
cilaginous food agreeing with him gener. 
ally better than firimaceous, From the 
circumstance of his being a ruminatiag 
animal, he will not ask that constant feed. 
mg and attention which the horse neces. 
sarily demands: he wili fill his stomach iq 
a short space of time, and afterwards lig 
down and take his rest: he will thus, the 
moment he has been fed, leave the plough. 
man at liberty to follow any other busi- 
ness upon the farm, whilst those attached 
to horse-teams can do little else but wait 
upon them. 

I never shoe my oxen, and they never 
seem to require it; burt I believe some 
may, their feet being more tender. | am 
told this is the case with the highest bred 
Durham cattle; but whether this sort is 
so useful for the yoke as many othef 
breeds of the island, is with me a ques 
tion. I cannot speak exactly from my 
Own experience, but, from what I have 
observed, the Sussex aud Devon breeds 
are the most desirable as beasts of draught, 
1 am about to try the Sussex; aud wiea 
} have experienced suflicient to warraut 
my speaking of their merits, I shall be 
very ready to communicate any fact that 
may be of sufficient importance to be pub 
lished. Having, I trust, been as particus 
lar as the subject demands, | conclude by 
observing, that it will*be a great plea 
sure to me to find, by the netice of the 
Board, that I have tully understood theif 
intention. 


Certificate. 


We, the undersigned, beg to declare; 
the two ox-teams belonging to Mr, Whit 
worth, of Cuxwold, in the county of 
Lincoln, ploughed half an acre of land 
each at Horganby, in a superior manner, 
on Thursday the 5th of March 1812, a 
less time than several very good horse 
teams which started far the prernums; 
and that we were so satistied with theif 
pertormance, and lamenting there was ud 
prize offered for ox-teams, begged, om 
behalf of the Society, to present the mea 
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Joughing with them with a guinea each, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 
John Kirkby. 


April 20, 1812. J. W. Swan. 


— 


Method of preparing Leather and Skins in the 
Manner of the Kalmuzks. 


(From the Bulletin de Neusten.) 


To prepare fine lamb-skins, they are 
frst washed im warm water, and, after 
spreading them in the air, to let them 
dry alittle, they are cleaned, by scraping 
with a blunt knife. This operation is in- 
tended not only to clear the skin from 
the fibres that adhere to it, but also to 
dispose them to receive with greater fa- 
tility the milk which is afterwards applied 
tothem. When the operation of scrap- 
ing is completed, the skins are spread in 
the air on the hairy side, and are mois- 
tened forthree days with sour cow’s milk, 
to which a little salt is added. This 
operation is renewed three or four times 
aday: onthe fourth day they are suffered 
to become dry, and they are then rubbed 
between the hands and on the knees, to 
render them supple. ‘They are afterwards 
suspended in smoke, in order that they 
may the better resist rain, and that they 
may not be injured by moisture. To this 
effect a small pit is dug, into which are 
thrown rotten wood, dry dung, and other 
wubstances which produce a plentiful 
smoke, sheep's dung has the preference ; 
round the pit are placed poles, which, be- 
ing made to meet at the top, form a kind 
of pyramid, and are entirely covered with 
skins, so that none of the smoke can 
escape. They are turned from time to 
time, until they are all penetrated by the 
smoke equally in every part, and at the 
tad of an hour they are removed. As 
they are then rather hard, they are 
rubbed between the hands to soften 
them. 

Lastly, they are coated with powdered 
thalk, then scraped, and smoothed with 
tharp knives : the chalk is again passed 
over them, aud they are beaten, in order 
to clean the hair, So much care is not 
required in the preparation of the com- 
mou skins. Jt is found to be sufficient 
to pass over these skins a mixture of ashes 
aod salted water, which is more or less 
taustic according to the thickness of the 
‘in They are keft for one night in this 
Mate; the next day they are sctaped, aud 
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sour milk is washed over them, at several 
times; they are then left to dry, and are 
afterwards rubbed with the hands, and 
bleached with chalk. 

The furs which the Kalmuks use are 
sewed together by the women with the 
fibtes of the horse, the bull, or the elk, 
which they prepare by drying, beating, 
and afterwards drawing them out. The 
seams made with these fibres are stronger 
than any that are sewn with the best spun 
thread. 

The ox and horse hides, which are 
generally employed for harness, are tan- 
ned inthe following manner: the skins, 
while yet fresh, are heated in bviling 
water until the hair comes off. They 
also cover them with ashes, in order w 
obtain the same effect. Both sides of the 
skins ate scraped with sharp knives, aud 
made as smooth as possible; and they 
are afterwards washed with clean water. 
They are then left to soak, for a week or 
more, in sotir milk, a little salted. In 
this manner they prepare the thinnest 
skins for boots and strings. ‘They fabri- 
cate with ox leather, especially the back 
part, vessels and bottles that are as hard as 
horn, and which are much used by the 
Kalmuks. For this purpose they spread 
the skins in the sun as soon as they are 
taken out of the water, and cut them into 
pieces of a size suitable to the vessels 
which they are intended to form, The 
sew them while they are still wet, with 
the fibres of animals, and then dry them 
completely in smoke. 

In this manner the Kalmuk women not 
Only fabricate vessels with large necks, 
to which they give whatever form they 
desire, by fashioning them wich the hands 
as they dry, but they also make bottles 
with narrow necks, and decanters b 
continually blowing and holding them 
over a fire, or they fill them with ashes 
and sand. ‘They also ornament them with 
figures, which are executed with much 
delicacy. There have even been seen a- 
mong the Kalmuks large tea-pots of lea- 
ther, very well formed, and having nar- 
row tubes like ours. 

The vessels thus made are used for do- 
mestic purposes; and that they may pot 
be softened by moisture, or commuti- 
cate any bad taste to the liquours that 
are kept in them, ihey are exposed for 
severa\ days to smoke, in che manner a- 
bove described, which renders them as 
hard and transparent a8 heru, and very 
durable, 

6 « 
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Premiums for Spinning of Fine Yarn. 
The Trustees of the Linen Manufactures 
have adjudged the following sums, as 
premiums, for spinning fine yaru in the 
years 1812 and 1813, to the undernamed 
persons : £. 3. d, 


To Sarah Frazer, Trooper- 
field, county Down, for. spin- 
ning 40 hanks to the pound,...... 11 

To Grace M‘Millan,  Bally- 
drain, ditto, for spinning 40 
hanks to the pound,...... ccccsecce A] 

To Jane Irwin, Ballymackin, 
ditto, for spinning 40 hanks to 
the POUN,..cccrmesssrcsvecrseeceeee I] 

To Jane and Eliza Chancel- 
lor, Careyduff, ditto, for spin- 
ning 60 hanks to the pound,.... 17 

To Mary Corbett, Crossna- 
crevey, ditto, for spinning 60 
hanks tothe pound,,..........-.06+ 

To same for spinning 40 hanks to 
the pound,.....cceccsceceeee 


Besides the above, Miss M‘Quillen of 
Comber, produced a_ specimen of 
yarn, of her own spinning, which is of 
the weight of 128 hanks to the pound; 
a degree of fineness seldpm, if ever, 
equalled by any other spinster in Eu- 
rope. 

‘The Linen Board have granted the fol- 
lowing sums to be applied towards pro- 
moting the spinning of fine yarn, in the 
year to end the Sth of January, 1815, 
subject to the following regulations : 

To the two persons who shall 
have spun the greatest quan- 
tity of fine yarn, not less 
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(Sept, 


than 60 hanks tothe pound, 

a premium of Fifteen Gui- 

NCAS CACHI,....eereeereeees eveeeee SO Guinea, 
To the five persons who shall 

have spun the greatest quan- 

tity of fine yarn that shall 

be of the weight of 40 hanks 

to the pound, to each a 

premium of Ten Guineas,... 50 
‘To the two persons who shall 

have spun the greatest quan- 

tity of yarn that shall be of 

the weight of 35 hanks to the 

pound, to each a premium 

Of Six Guineas,......+0.seee06. 12 Guinea, 
To the five persons who shall 

have spun the next greatest 

quantity of the like yarn, a 

premium of Five Guineas 

EE 
To the two persons who shall 

have spun the next greatest 

quantities of the same yarn, 

to each a premium of Four 

Guineas, coccccccccccceccccesococs 
To the two persons who shall 

have spun the next greatest 

quantities of the same yarn, 

to each a premium of Two 

Guineas,.....ccccccceccrscceceee 4 Guineas, 


All persons desirous of claiming any of 
these bounties, must send notice to the 
Inspector of the county in which they 
reside, or to the provincial Inspectors, # 
may be most convenient to them, stating 
that they have spun any given quantity 
of fine yarn, for which they mean to claim 
bounty. 
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DRAMA. 
PARLEQUIN Hoax; or a Pantomime 
proposed; a comic Extravaganza; by 
T. Dibdin, Esq. 1s 6d. 
EDUCATION, 

A practical View of Christian Educa. 
tion in its early Stages, 5s. Boards. 

The Tutor's Key to the Ten Sets of the 
Questions contained in the Series of Ele- 
mentary Books on the Interrogative Sys- 
tem of Education, 5s. 

‘The English Pronouncing Spelling- Book, 


on a Plan entirely new; by T. West, is 
6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

Thurston's Illustrations of Lord Byron! 
Poem of the Corsair, 5s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Poems of Robert 
Burns, engraved from Designs by T. Sto 
hard, R.A.; and a Portrait of Dr. Curnt; 
the whole engraved by R. H. Cromek. 

A Portrait of the Right Honourable 
lord Byron, engraved by J. 5S. Alga 
Proofs, 10s, 6d. Prints 5s. 6d, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

An Historical View of the Philippine 
islands, their Discovery, Population, Lan. 

ge, Government, \lIanners, Customs, 
Productions, and Commerce, from the 
Spanish of Martinez de Zuniga, with a 
Map of the Islands, translated by Joha 
Mavor, Esq. 41 Is. 

The Traveller in Africa; containing 
some Account of the Antiquities, Natural 
Curiosities, and Inhabitants; by Priscilla 
Wakefield, 5s. 6d. 

A Gazetteer of France; by E. Planta, 


Esq. 4s. 
HISTORY. 


Ashort Introduction to History, as an 
Exercise fur the Memory of young Per- 
sons; by M. Garwood, 4s. Boards, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on the supposed hereditary 
Properties of Diseases, intended to remove 
utfounded Terrors and ill-judged Cautions, 
consequent on erroneous opinions ; by 
Joseph Adams, M.D.F.L.S. &c. &c. 5s. 6d. 
Boards, 

Observations on pulmonary Consump- 
tion; by Henry Herbert Southey, 7s. 
MISCELLANIES, 

A Letter from Paris; by the Rev. John 
Chetwode Eustace. 

Paris in 1802, and in 1814; by the Rev. 
William Shepherd. 

An Essay on Dew, and several Subjects 
connected with it; by Win. Charles Wells, 
M.D.F.R.S. 

The entire Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the Elder; by G. F. Nott, D.D.F.SA., 
late Fellow of All-Souls College, Ox- 
ford. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A general Description of Shells, arrang- 
ed according to the Linuean System; by 
William Wood, F.R.S. and L.S. No. iv. 
5s. 

A Manual of Mineralogy ; by Arthur 
Aikin, 7s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

New and correct Tide-tables at all the 
Sea-ports in Europe; by Alexander Ing- 
ram. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
Atomic Theory and Electrical Plenome- 
aa; by Wm. Higgins, Esq. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

The Confessions of Sir Henry Longue- 
ville ; by R. P. Gillies, Esq. 10s. 6d, 

Duty ; by the late Mrs, Roberts, inter- 
spersed with Poetry, and preceded by a 
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Character of the Author, by Mrs. Opie, 
12s. Boards 
‘ POETRY, 

Jack Junk; or the Sailor’s Cruise on 
Shore, an humprous Poem in Four Cantos, 
with a Glossary and Coloured Plates, 5s. 

The Feud; a Scottish Story, in Seven 
Cantos, 88. 84. Dublin printed. 

The Excursion; being a Portion of the 
Recluse; by W. Wordsworth, 4.2. 2% 
Boards, 

Long Ashton, Descriptive of the Scen- 
ery of that Village, &c.; by Wm. Mor- 
gan, 3s, Gd. : 

Selections from the popular Poetry of 
the Hindoos, arranged and translated by 
Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq.; with au 
Introductory Preface on the Literature 
and Poetry of the Hindvos, 7s. 6d, 

The new Eldorado, or ‘Triumphs of 
Elba, a Satirical Poem; by Matthew Rag, 
Poet Laureat of the Isle of Elba, 

“ Astuat Infelix augusto Limite.” Juvenal. 
4s, 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Reflections of a French constitutional 
Loyalist ; translated from the French of 
M. Duschene, by Barou Daldorf, 3s. 

A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury 
of the County Wexford, at the Summer 
Assizes, 1514; by the Honourable Justice 
Fletcher, London printed, 1s. 6d. Dublin 
printed, Sd. Belfast printed, 2d. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the Po- 
litical and Commercial Importance of Af- 
rica to Great Britain, stating the Fact of 
a ‘lrade in Christian Slaves being carried 
on in that Country; and the Propriety 
and Efficacy of our Interference for put- 
ting a Stop to the same, 2s, 

THEOLOGY. 

Letter$ addressed to an Ecclesiastical 
Student of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
Dublin printed. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Moses; 
by the late Sir John David Michaelis, 
K.P.S F.R.S) Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Gottingen, ‘Translated 
from the German, by the Rev, Alexander 
Smith, D.D. Minister of the Chapel of 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire, #.2 8s. 

A new and enlarged Edition, being the 
third, of a Theological Treatise, entitled 
anew Way of deciding old Controversies ; 
by Basanistes. 

Evangelical Christianity considered, 
and shewn io be synonymous with Uni- 


“tarian’sm, in a Course of Lectures on 


some of the most coniroverted Puinis of 
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Christian Doctrine. Addressed to Trini- 
tarians; by John Grundy, one of the Min- 
isters of the Congregation assembling in the 
Chapel in Manchester, in Two Voiumes 
8vo. £.1 45. 

TRAVELS. 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels in the Interior of that coun- 
try, executed under the Orders of the 
British Government, in the years 1809 
and 1810; in which will be included an 
Account of the Portuguese Settlements 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa, visited in 
the Courseof the voyage; a concise Sum- 
mary of late Occurrences in Arabia Felix ; 
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and some Particulars respecting the Abo. 
riginal African Tribes, extending from 
Mozambique to the Borders of Egypt, to. 
gether with Vocabularies of their resper. 
tive Languages; by Henry Salt, F 

F.R.S. &c. ‘this Work is illustrated with 
a large Sheet Map of Abyssinia, and seyer. 
al Charts laid down from original Surve 

and Observations by the Author, together 
with Thirty Engravings and Etchings, ez. 
ecuted by Charles Heath, Esq. from 
Drawings taken on the Spot. Imperial 
Paper, with first Impressions of the Plates, 
£.83 8s. In Boards, £.5 5s. 
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CMRARGE OF THE HON. JUSTICE FLETCHER, 
TO THE GRAND JURY OF THE COUNTY 
OF WEXFORD, AT THE SUMMER ASSIZES, 
1814. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 


ie is with sincere pleasure I congratulate 
you, upon the appearance of the state of 
your county, Isay appearance, because! have 
no means whatever of knowing any thing 
upon the subject, except from the calendar 
now before me. In that calendar I find 
very few numbers indeed. ‘Two, or three, 
or four crimes, of general occurrence in 
the country: one homicide, which appears 
to have been committed, certainly ‘with 
circumstances of atrocity; but as far as 
I can collect from the examinations, o1i- 
ginating in private malice and individual 
revenge ; and not connected with any of 
those disturbances, of which we have heard 
so much, in different parts of the king- 
dom. 

Gentlemen—it is matter of great con: 
gratulation, that, after a period of thirty 

ears, (at the commenceinent of which I 
rst knew the county of Wexford,) I have 
reason to say, it is precisely in the 
situation in which it was then, except 7s 
to an increase of wealth and popularicn, 
and an improvement in agriculture, which 
has ameliorated its condition and multi- 
plied its resources. The county of Wex- 
ford was then a moral curiosity. When 
other parts of the country were lawless 
and disturbed, this county had a peasantry, 
industrious in their habits, social in ther 
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disposition, satisfied with their state, and 
amenable to the laws, cultivating their 
farms, with an assiduity, which insured a 
competency. Their conduct was peaceful, 
their apparel whole, their morals improv. 
ed, their fives spent in the frequent inters 
change of mutual good offices. It was a 
state of things which I reflect upon with 
pleasure. Each succeeding circuit shewed 
me wild heaths and uncultivated tracts, 
brought under the dominion of the plough, 
and producing corn fur the sustenance of 
man. Asit was then,so it continued for 
many years ; until those unhappy disturb- 
ances, which burst out in this county with 
such a sudden and unexpected explosion. 
I knew what the state of things was then, 
and how that explosiog was produced; 
professionally I knew it ; because | enjoy- 
ed peculiar advantages of knowledge, 
which other men did notenjoy. For se 
veral years I conducted the prosecutions for 
the crown at Wextord ; and hence | deriv- 
ed an intimate knowledge of those tran» 
actions. Besides, I was connected wiih no 
party ; I was indifferent about party. But 
here I stop, I willingly draw a veil over 
the events of those days, and their causes. 
God forbid! that I should ‘tear asunder 
wounds, which, I hope, are completely 
and for ever closed. | 

I have now been absent from this coun- 
ty twelve years, with the exception of 
one Assizes, when I came here in the 
King’s Commission, but upon’ that occa 
sion I did mot sit as | now do in the Crown 
Court. I can say, however, with, the 
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eatest truth, that at no period from my 
earliest acquaintance with your county, 
down to the present time, do I remember 
to-have seen it in more profound tranquil. 
lity, more perfect peace, more complete 
security than at present, a state of things 
indicating a due administration of the 
laws by Magistrates, neither over zealous 
and too active on the one hand, nor toe 
negligent and supine on the other. 
' Such, I do hope, is the true and ac- 
tual state of your county ; for, Gentlemen, 
Ihave, I repeat it, no means of knowing 
the fact, except from the quantity of al- 
leged crime, the number of persons charg- 
ed, andthe nature of those charges as are 
set out in this calendar. But, why, Gen- 
tlemen, have I entered into this detail? I 
answer, for these weighty and cogent rea- 
sons, because much exaggeration and mis- 
representation have gone abroad; and the 
extent and causes of disturbances have 
been much mistated. In what I now say, 
or shall say, [ do not impute any thing 
toauy individual of this county; [ will 
not meddle with its internal politics; but 
this I know, that its situation has been 
variously represented. Several advertises 
ments in newspapers now before me, 
[The Wexford Journals of last March 
and April] describe this country as being 
ina most alarming state of disturbance. 
Other advertisements affirm on the other 
hand, that the county has never enjoyed 
more profound tranquillity. These adver- 
tisements have been, I understand, repub- 
lished in the prints of Dublin and Lon- 
don; and have naturally excited strong 
sensations. It is not for me to inquire 
into the motive of those opposite state- 
ments; | know them not. It is not my 
intention, it is not my duty, to impute 
any particular motives to any individuals ; 
but it is within the sphere of my public duty 
to state, for yourinstruction, what [ have 
observed as the orgin and grounds of simi- 
lar reports and imisrepresentations in other 
counties, whither the discharge of my 
public duty has called me; and where I 
have had judicial knowledge of what had 
passed. It may be not uninstructive to 
state, what appeared to me to be the causes 
of those disturbances, which have occa- 
sioned those misrepresentations and exag- 
gerations, together with the reasons which 


hive impelled the legislature to swell the. 


Criminal Code, sessivn after session, with 
new statutes fer vindicating the peace of 
this country. 

lo my circuits through other parts of 
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the kingdom, I have seen the lower orders 
of the people disturbed by many causes, 
not peculiar to any particular counties, 
operating with more effectin some, but to 
a greater or less extent in all. I have seen 
them operating with extended effect in 
the North-West Circuit, in the counties of 
Mayo, Donegal, Derry, Roscommon, &e. 
These effects have made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, My observations, cers 
tainly, have been those of an individual, 
but of an individual seeing the same facts 
coming before him, judicially, time after 
time, and I do now publicly state, that 
never, during the entire period of my ju- 
dicial experience (comprising sixteen cir- 
cuits), have | discovered or observed any 
serious purpose, or settled scheme, of ab- 
sailing his Majesty's Government, or any 
conspiracy connected with internal rebels, 
or foreign foes, But various, deep-rooted, 
and neglected causes, producing similar 
effects throughout this country, have con- 
pired to create the evils, which really and 
truly do exist, 

First, The extraordinary rise of Land, 
occasioned by the great and increasing de- 
mand for the necessaries of life; and by 
producing large profits to the possessors of 
farms, excited a proportionate avidity for 
acquiring or renting lands, Hence extra 
vagant rents have been bid for land, with- 
out any great consideration; and I have 
seen these two circumstances operating up- 
on each other, like cause and effect, the 
cause producing the effect; and the effect, 
by re-action, producing the cause. 

Next, weall know, that the country has 
been deluged by anenormous paper cure 
rency, which has generated a new crime, 
now prominent upon the list in every Cal- 
endar, the crime of making and uttering 
forged Bank Notes. Ia — province we 
have seen private banks failing and ruin- 
ing multitudes; and thus have fresh mise 
chiefs flowed from this paper circulation, 
In the next place, the country has seena 
Magistracy, over active in some instances, 
and quite supinein others. This circume 
stance has materially affected the adminis- 
tration of the laws intreland. ta this ree 
spect I have found that those societies, 
called Orange Societies, have produced 
most mischievous effects; and particularly 
in the North of Ireland. They poison 
the very fountains of justice; and even 
some magistrates under thew smfluence, 
have, in too many instances, violated their 
duty and their oaths. I do not hesitate 
to say, that att Associations, of every 
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Christian Doctrine, Addressed to Trini- 
tarians; by John Grundy, one of the Min- 
isters of the Congregation assembling in the 
Chapel in Manchester, in Two Volumes 
Bvo. £.1 45. 

TRAVELS. 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels in the Interior of that coun- 
try, executed under the Orders of the 
British Government, in the years 1809 
and 1810; in which will be included an 
Account of the Portuguese Settlements 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa, visited in 
the Courseof the voyage; a concise Sum- 
mary of late Occurrences in Arabia Felix ; 
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and some Particulars respecting the Ab. 
riginal African Tribes, extending frog 
Mozambique to the Borders of Egypt, to. 
gether with Vocabularies of their 

tive Languages; by Henry Salt, 
F.R.S. &c. ‘this Work is illustrated wi 
a large Sheet Map of Abyssinia, and sever. 
al Charts laid down from original Sury 
and Observations by the Author, together 
with Thirty Engravings and Etchings, ey. 
ecuted by Charles Heath, Esq. from 
Drawings taken on the Spot. Imperial 
Paper, with first Impressions of the Plates, 
£.8 8s. In Boards, £.5 5s. ' 
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CRARGE OF THE HON. JUSTICE FLETCHER, 
TO THE GRAND JURY OF THE COUNTY 
OF WEXFORD, AT THE SUMMER ASSIZES, 
1814. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 


T is with sincere pleasure I congratulate 

you, upon the appearance of the state of 
your county, Isay appearance, because! have 
no means whatever of knowing any thing 
upon the subject, except from the calendar 
now before me. \n that calendar I find 
very few numbers indeed. Two, or three, 
or four crimes, of general occurrence in 
the country: one homicide, which appears 
to have been committed, certainly ‘with 
circumstances of atrocity; but as far as 
I can collect from the examinations, o1i- 
ginating in private malice and individual 


revenge; and not connected with any of 


those disturbances, of which we have heard 
so much, in different parts of the king- 
dom. 
Gentlemen—it is matter of great con- 
gratulation, that, after a period of thirty 
ars, (at the commencement of which I 
knew the county of Wexford,) | have 
reason to say, it is precisely in the 
situation in which it was then, except 7s 
to an increase of wealth and populaticn, 
and an improvement in agriculture, which 
has ameliorated its condition and multi- 
plied its resources. The county of Wex- 
ford was then a mioral curwsity. When 
other s of the country were lawless 
and disturbed, this county had a peasantry, 
industrious ia their habits, social in ve 


disposition, satisfied with their state, 
amenable to the laws, cultivating their 
farms, with an assiduity, which insured @ 
competency, Their conduct was peaceful, 
their apparel whole, their morals improy- 
ed, their fives spent in the frequent inters 
change of mutual good offices, It was a 
state of things which I reflect upon with 
pleasure. Each succeeding circuit shewed 
me wild heaths and uncultivated tracts, 
brought under the dominion of the plough, 
and producing corn fur the sustenance of 
mau. Asit was then, so ir continued for 
many years; until those unhappy distuch- 
ances, which burst out in this county with 
such a sudden and unexpected explosion. 
I knew what the state of things was then, 
and how that explosiop was produced; 
professionally I knew it ; because | enjoy- 
ed peculiar advantages of knowledge, 
which other men did not enjoy. For se 
veral years | conducted the prosecutions for 
the crown at Wexford ; and hence 1 deriv- 
ed an intimate knowledge of those trany 
actions. Besides, 1 was connected with no 
party ; 1 was indifferent about party. But 
here I stop, I willingly draw a veil over 
the events of those days, and their causes. 
God forbid! that I should ‘tear asunder 
wounds, which, I hope, are completely 
and for ever closed. — ' 

I have now been absent from this coun 
ty twelve years, with the exception of 
one Assizes, when I came here in the 
King’s Commission, but upon’ that occa 
sion I did mot sit as { now do in the Crown 
Court. I can say, however, with, the 
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eit truth, that at no period from my 
giliest acquaintance with your county, 
down to the present time, do I remember 
to-have seen it in more profound tranquil. 
lity, more perfect peace, more complete 
security than at present, a state of things 
jadicating a due administration of the 
laws by Magistrates, neither over zealous 
and too active on the one hand, nor toe 
gegligent and supine on the other. 
' Such, I do hope, is the true and ac- 
taal state of your county ; for, Gentlemen, 
Ihave, I repeat it, no means of knowing 
the fact, except from the quantity of al- 
leged crime, the number of persons charg- 
ed, and the nature of those charges as are 
set out in this calendar. But, why, Gen- 
tlemen, have I entered into this detail? I 
answer, for these weighty and cogent rea- 
sons, because much exaggeration and mis- 
representation have gone abroad ; and the 
extent and causes of disturbances have 
been much mistated. In what I now say, 
or shall say, [ do not impute any thing 
to any individual of this county; 1 will 
not meddle with its internal politics; but 
this I know, that its situation has been 
variously represented. Several advertises 
ments in newspapers now before me, 
[The Wexford Journals of last March 
and April} describe this country as being 
ina most alarming state of disturbance. 
Other advertisements affirm on the other 
hand, that the county has never enjoyed 
more profound tranquillity, These adver- 
tisements have been, I understand, repub- 
lished in the prints of Dublin and Lon- 
don; and have naturally excited strong 
sensations. It is not for me to inquire 
into the motive of those opposite state- 
ments; | know them not. It is not my 
mtention, it is not my duty, to impute 
any particular motives to any individuals ; 
but it is within the sphere of my public duty 
to state, for your instruction, what I have 
observed as the orgin and grounds of simi- 
lar reports and inisrepresentations in other 
counties, whither the discharge of my 
public duty has called me; and where [| 
have had judicial knowledge of what had 
passed. It may be not wninstructive to 
state, what appeared to me to be the causes 
of those disturbances, which have occa- 
tioned those misrepresentations and exag- 
gerations, together with the reasons which 


hive impelled the legislature to sweil the. 


Criminal Code, sessiun after session, with 
Rew statutes for vindicating the peace of 
this country. — 


la my circuits through other parts of 
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the kingdom, I have seen the lower orders 
of the people disturbed by many causes, 
not peculiar to any particular counties, 
operating with more effectin some, but to 
a greater or less extent in all. I have seen 
them operating with extended effect in 
the North-West Circuit, in the counties of 
Mayo, Donegal, Derry, Roscommon, &c, 
These effects have made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, My observations, cer- 
tainly, have been those of an individual, 
but of an individual seeing the same facts 
coming before him, judicially, time after 
time, and I do now publicly state, that 
never, during the entire period of my 
dicial experience (comprising sixteen cir- 
cuits), have | discovered or observed any 
serious purpose, or settled scheme, of ab- 
sailing his Majesty's Government, or any 
conspi connected with internal rebels, 
or foreign foes. But various, deep-rooted, 
and neglected causes, producing similar. 
effects throughout this country, have con- 
pired to create the evils, which really and 
truly do exist. é 
irst, The extraordinary rise of Land, 
occasioned by the great and increasing de- 
mand for the necessaries of life; and by 
producing large profits to the possessors of 
farms, excited a proportionate avidity for 
acquiring or renting lands. Hence extfae 
vagant rents have been bid for land, with- 
out any great consideration; and | have 
seen these two circumstances operating 
on each other, like cause and effect, 
cause producing the effect ; and the effect, 
by re-action, producing the cause. 
Next, weall know, that the country has 
been deluged by anenormous paper cure 
rency, which has generated a new crime,, 
now prominent upon the list in every Cal- 
endar, the crime of making and uttering 
forged Bank Notes, Ia every province we 
have seen private banks failing and ruin- 
ing multitudes; and thus have fresh mis+ 
chiefs flowed from this paper circulatioa, 
In the next place, the country has seena 
magistracy, over active in some instances, 
and quite supinein others. This circume 
stance has materially affected the adminis- 
tration of the laws in ireland. {a this ree 


spect I have found that those soci 

called Orange Societies, have prodded 
most mischievous effects; and particularly 
in the North of Ireland. They poison. 
the very fountains of justice; and even 
some magistrates under the snfluence, 
have, in too many instances, violated theit 
duty and their oaths. [ do nor hesitate 
to say, that att Associations, of every 
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description in this country, whether of 
Orangemen or Ribbonmen, whether dis- 
tinguished by the colour of Orange or of 
Green, all combinations of persons, bound 
to each other by the obligation of an 
oath, in a league for a common purpose, 
endangering the peace of the country, | 
pronounce them to be contrary to law. 
And should it ever come before me to de- 
cide upon the question, | shal] not hesitate 
to send up bills of indictment to a Grand 
Jury against the individuals, members of 
an Association, wherever [ can find 
the charge properly sustained. Of this I 
am certain, thatsolong as those Associa- 
tions are permitted to act im the lawless 
manner they do, there will be notranquil- 
lity in this country; and particularly in 
the North of Ireland, ‘There those dis- 
turbers of the public peace, who assume 
thename of Orange Ycomen, frequent the fairs 
and maricts, with arms in their hands under 
the pretence of self-defence, or of protecting the 
public peace, but with the lurking view of in= 
viting the attacks from the Ribbonmen, confident 
that, armed as they are, they must overcome dem 
fenceless ts, and put them down. Mur- 
ders have been repeatedly perpetrated up- 
on such occasions; and though legal pro- 
secutions have ensued, yet, such have been 
the baneful consequences of those factious 
Associations, that under their influence, 
Petty Juries have declined (upon some 
occasions) to do their duty. These facts 
have fallen under my own view. It was 
sufficient to say, such a man displayed 
such a colour, to produce an_ utter 
disbelief of his testimony; or when ane 
other has stood with his hand at the bar, 
the display of his party badge has mitigat- 
ed the murder into manslaughter. 
Gentlemen, I do repeat, that these are my 
sentiments not merely as an individual, 
but as a man discharging his judicial duty, 
I hope with firmness and integrity. With 
these Orange Associations, | connect all 
commemorations and processions, produc- 
ing embittering recollections, and inflicting 
wounds upon the feelings of others; and 
I do emphatically state it as my settled o- 
pinion, that until those Associations are 
effectually put down, and the arms taken 
from their hands, in vain will the North 
of Ireland expect tranquillity or peace. 
Gentlemen, that moderate pittance, 
which the high rents leave to the poor peas- 
antry, the large county assessments nearly 
take from them; roads are frequently 
planned and made, not for the general ad- 
vantage of the country, but to suit the 
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particular views of a neighbouring land. 
holder, at the public expense. Such abuses 
shake the very foundation of the lay 
they ought to be checked. Superadded to 
these mischiefs, are the permanent and 
oceasional absentee landlords, residing jn 
another country, not kaowng to their tea. 
antry, but by their agents, who exac¢ 
the uttermost penny of the holder of the 
lands. If a lease happen to fall in, they 
set the farm by public auction to the high. 
est bidder.. Nw gratitude for services, 
no preference for the fair offer, no-pree 
dilection for the ancient tenantry, be 
they ever so deserving, but, if the highes 
price be not acceded to, the depopulation 
of an entire tract of country ensues, 
What then is the wretched peasant to do? 
Chased from the spot, where he had rst 
drawn his breath ; where he had first seen 
the light of Heaven, incapable of pro. 
curing any other means of existence; vex- 
ed with those exactions I have enumerated, 
and harassed by the payment of ‘Tithes, 
can we be surprised that a peasant of uns 
enlightened mind, of uneducated habits, 
should rush wpon the perpetration of 
crimes, followed by the punishment ofthe 
rope and of the gibbet? Nothing (as 
the peasantry imagine) remains for them, 
thus harassed, and thys déstitute, but with 
strong hand to deter the stranger from in- 


- truding upon their farms; and to extort 


from the weakness and terrors of their 
landlords (from whose gratitude or good 
feelings they have failed to win it,) a kind 
of preference for their ancient tenants 
ry, 

Such, Gentlemen, have been the causes, 
which | have seen thus operating in the 
North of Ireland, and in part of the South 
and West, I have observed too, as the 
consequences of those Orange Combina- 
tions and Confederacies, men, ferocious in 
their habits, poeducated, not knowing 
what remedy to resort to, in their des- 
pair, flying in the face of the law, enter- 
ing into dangerous and criminal counter- 
associations, and endeavouring to pt. 
arms, in order to meet, upon equal terms, 
their Orange assailants. 

To these several causes of disturbance, 
we may add certain moral causes. There 
has existed an ancient connexion, salutary 
in its nature, between the Catholic Pastor 
and his flock. This connexion, has been 
often, with very little reflection, inveighed 
against, by those who call themselves 
friends to the Constitution in Church and 
State. I have had judicial opportunities 
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of knowing, that this connexion between 
the Catholic Pastor and his flock, has been, 
jn some instances, weakened, and nearly 
; the flock, goaded by their 
wants, and fiying in the face of the Pas- 
tor, with a lamentable abandonment of 
all religious feeling, and a dereliction of 
regard to that pastoral superintendence, 
which is so essential to the tranquillity of 
thecountry. For, if men have no prospect 
here, but of a continued series of want, and 
labour, and privation; and if the hopes 
and fears of a future state are withdrawn 
from them by an utter separation from 
their own Pastor, what must be the state 
of society? The ties of religionand mo- 
being thus loosened, a frightful 
state of things has ensued ; perjury has 
abounded ; the sanctity of oaths have ceas- 
ed to be binding, save where they adminis- 
ter to the passions of parties. ‘The oaths 
of the Orange Associations or of the Rib- 
bonmen, have, indeed, continued to be 
obligatory. As for oaths administered in 
a Court of Justice, they have been set at 
nought. . 
Gentlemen, another deep-rooted cause 
of immorality has been the operation of 
the County Presentment Code of Ireland, 
abused, as it has been, for the purposes of 
fraud and peculation, will you not be as- 
tonished, when I assure you, that I have 
had information judicially, from an -up- 
right country gentleman and Grand Jur- 
or of unquestionable veracity in a Western 
county, thatinthe general practice, not 
onein ten of the Accounting Affidavits 
was actually sworn at all? Magistrates 
have signed, and given away printed forms 
of such Affidavits in blank, to be filled up 
at the pleasure of the party. This abuse 
produced a strong representation from me 
to the Grand Jury; and had I known the 
fact in time, [| would have made an ex- 
ample of those magistrates who were guil- 
ty of so scandalous a dereliction of duty. 
Another source of immorality may be 
traced in the registry of freeholds. Oaths 
of registration are taken, which, if nut per- 
jury, are something very near it. The 
tenantry are driven to the hustings, and 
there collected like sheep in apen, they 
must poll for the great Undertaker, who 


has purchased them by his Jobs; aud this 
is frequently done with little regard 
to cunscience or duty, or to the real value. 
of the alleged freehold. 

Another suurce of immorality lay in the 
hasty mode of pronouncing Decrees upoa 
Civil Bills, which was common before As- 
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sistant Barristers were nominated for the 
several counties. All these concurring 
causes, however, created such a contempt 
for oaths, that | have often lamented it to 
be my painful lot to preside in a Court 
of Justice, and to be obliged to listen to 
such abominable profanation. 

I now come to another source of vice 
and mischief, with which you are, per- 
haps, unacquainted—lIllicit Distillation. 
From this source, a dreadful torrent of 
evils and crimes has flowed upva eur land, 
The excessive increase of rents had in- 
duced many persons to bid reuts for 
their farms, which they knew they 
could not fairly or properly discharge; 
but they flattered themselves, that, in the 
course of a few years, the value of thuse 
farms would rise still higher, and that thus 
they might ultimately acquire beneficial 
interests. In the mean time they had re- 
course to illicit distillation, as the means 
of making good their rents. Hence the 
public revenvehas been defrauded to the 
amount of millions, Nay, it is a fact, that 
at one period not far back, there was not 
a single licensed distillery in an entire 
province, namely the North-West Circuit, 
where the consumption of spirituous li- 
quors is, perhaps, called for by the cold- 
ness and ren we a | of the climate. ‘The 
old powers of the law having proved un- 
availing, the legislature was compelled to 
enact new laws, which, though clashing 
with the very first principles of evidence 
under our happy constitution, were yet 
called for by the exigency of the times ; 
laws which qualify a prosecutor to beas a 
witness in his ows cause. If he feared not 
the consequences of perjury, he gained 
the suit, and put the money into his poc- 
ket. Hencea kind of bo was necen- 
sarily tendered to false swearing; and we 
all know, the revenue folk, are not very 
remarkable for a scrupulous feeling ia 
such cases. ‘These oaths were answered a- 
gain by theoaths of the parties charged, who 
im order to avoid the fine, denied the ex- 
istence of any still upon their lands. Thus 
have I witnessed trials, where, in my judg- - 
ment, the revenue officer, who came to 
impose the fine, was perjured; the wit- 
ness who came to avert it, i ae , and the 
petty jury, who tried cause, perjur- 
ed, for they declined to do their duty, be- 
cause they were, or might be interested 
in the event; or because the easy pro~ 
curement of those illicit spirits produced 
an increased consumption of grain for 
their benefit. ‘rhe resident gemtry of the 
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country, generally, winked with both their 
eyes at this practice, and why? Because 
jt brought home to the doors of their ten- 
antry a market for their corn; and conse- 
quently increased the rents of their lands ; 
besides they, were themselves consumers 
of those liquors, and in every town and 
village there was an unlicensed house for 
retailing them. This consumption of spirits 

roduced such pernicious effects, that at 
ength the executive powers, deemed it 
high time to put an end to the system. 
The consequence was, that the people, 
rendered ferocious by the use of those li- 
quvers, and accustomed to lawless habits, 
resorted to force, resisted the laws, op- 
posed the military, and hence have result- 
ed riots, assaults, and murders. 

Can you wonder, that, in such an im- 
moral state of things, all tranquillity and 
obedience to the law were banished from 
those counties? Absentees, toe, have in- 
creased: disgusted with the state of things, 
they desert their posts in the time of pe- 
ril; but, yet-should a farm happen to 
fall out of lease, keeping strict eye that it 
be set up to the highest bidder. These 
things bave produced disturbances every 
where ; but, Gentlemen, whether they ap- 
ply to your county, to any extent, or at 
all, is for your consideration. . 

I have thought it right, from the false 
coluring that has been given to those. 
things, to remove all such illusions, and to 
state the plain facts. 

Gentlemen, | have heretofore, with good 
success, called upon the Grand Jury of a 
great Northern county (Donegal) where 
private distillation had reached to an in- 
tolerable excess, to show some sense of 
their own interests by the suppression of 
that practice; and I am happy to say, that 
call was attended to, and produced useful 
public resolutions. | am glad to hear that 
this mischief is a stranger in your coun- 
ty, guard against its introduction, it is 
one of the greatest practical mischiefs ; the 
revenue is plundered by it, the morals of 
the people depraved, and their conduct 
rendered riotous and savage ; establish, in 
the room of whiskey, a wholesome malt 
liquor, and you will keep your peasantry 
in peace, in health,and in vigour. 

Having thus given you a sort of sketch 
of what Ihave seen upon other circuits, 
I shall advert to what I have observed upon 
the present cirevit. The first county of this 
circuit, which was the object of his Ma- 
jesty’s commission, was Kilkenny. The 
country had been previously alarmed 
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with such rumours and stories from tha 
quarter, that the order of this circuit 
inverted, for the express purpose, as 
alleged, of meeting the supposed erig, 
cies of that county by an early Assig S. | 
did not preside in the Criminal Coun 
there; but Ihave been informed by m 
brother Judge (Day) of what passed. Pout 
capital convictions took place: of which 
the subject matter arose from two tranj. 
actions only. One of those transactions 
comprising two of those convictions, | 
of no recent date, it occurred early in 1813; 
and had been already tried at-the summe 
Assizes of Kilkenny, in that year, 
that Assizes the two criminals Ned 
found guilty of an attempt at assassin 

@ most atrocious outrage indeed. 
execution was suspended by an argu: 
upon the legality of their conviction, | 
conviction was proved illegal; and of 
course they were, for the second time, 
tried and convicted at the late Assize 
But, how such a case could warrant th 
extraordinary colouring which was given 
to the alleged disturbances of that coun 
ty,or called for any parade or bustle, f 
am wholly at aloss to discover. € O- 
ther of those transactions was, also, of @ 
flagitious nature, it was a heinous burg. 
lary, committed by the two other crime 
in the house of Mr. Sutton. They were 
convicted and have suffered the punish 
ment due to their crime. But was thisa 
case for exciting public alarm, or spread- 
ing national disquietude, or for causing 
the ordinary course of the circuit to be 
inverted, and leading every person to ap- 
prehend machinations and conspiracies 
the most deep and desperate kind ? From 
Kilkenny the commission proceeded to 
Clonmel. There! presided in the Crown 
Court, the calendar presented a sad list of 
crimes, one hundred and twenty names 
appeared upon the face of the Crown 
Book ‘There were several government 
prosecutions, conducted by able gentlemen 
of the bar, and by the Crown Solicitor, 
at the appointment, and by the direction of 
the government, .who had been alarmed 
for the peace of the country. Yet, note 
withstanding all this formidable array of 
crime, and this multitude of priswners, I 
had the good fortune to discharge the gaul 
of that county in two days and a balf 
Two persons only were capitally convicted 
at that Assizes. One of them was neithtt 
the subject of.a public prosecution, net 
of a private one. It was a case upon Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act, for assaulting with 
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(in that. case with a pitch-fork) 
with aa intention to kill, maim, or’ distig- 
gre ‘The uofortunate man had been out 
upoa bail; and, supposing he that had made 
his with his prosecutor, had sur- 
readered himself not apprehending any 

ytion. The bail had forfeited their 

izance at the Assizes preceding, and 
i meation this fact, lest it might be ima- 
“aed that the conductors of the Crown 
tions had slumbered on their post, 








hy or had been remiss in their duty. I do be. 
1815; lieve they knew nothing of the prosecu- 
mumef tor’s intention to appear. The prisoner 
At was compelled to come in, by the magis- 
beet TE cate who had bailed him, and who had 

. been at the preceding Assizes, fined £100, 
is for thus bailing a person, charged witha 
oe ital felony. The prisoner had the be- 
3 of of able counsel, his trial was not hur. 
my ried on, a jury of his country, under the 
Fini superintendence of a Judge, (I hope not 
“ie devoid of humanity) found him guilty. 
Bs But, let me ask what had all this to do with 


public disturbances ? A people, ferocious 


ra intheir habits, and violent in their ani- 
bo ihe mésities, when intoxicated with whiskey, 
we formed into factions amongst themselves, 
ned classed by barbarous appellations, may 
cK | bruise each other: with sticks, or even sla 
Kis each other with mortal weapons, but 
a would ask any man, what connexion could 
his the conviction of that criminal, (under 
ad Lord Ellénborough’s Act) have with asso- 
in cations against Jaw, order, and the go- 
. vernment ? 
ap- There was a second conviction at Clon- 
a” mel, ina case of a rape and forcible ab- 
can duction. The prosecutrix was the princi- 
to pal witness, in support of that conviction : 
but the credit due to her testimony has 


of been so materially affected by facts, since 
disclosed, that I thought it my duty to name 


= adistant day for the execution of the sen- 
ent tence, in order to afford time for the res- 
ren pectable gentlemen, who have interfered 
or; on behalf of the prisoner, to bring his case 
of fairly and satisfactorily uoder the consi- 
ed deration of his Majesty’s government, | 

ote ‘But, although those two convictions in- 


of volyed gross violations of the ‘laws, yet’ 
what was there of political disturbance, or 


ol of factious contrivance, ia either case? = T. 
If. could not see any thing of the kindy’ 
ed Next, the commission proceeded to Wa- 
et terford, which was represented to’ us °as" 
be being ia a most disturbed srcate.* But} in’ 
d noone part of the county did it appear,” 
h that there was that frequency of crinie,” 
from which any systematic hosti the» 
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constituted authorities could be inferred. 
Tnere was one convictioa for-an abomin- 
able conspiracy to poison; but the acta- 
ating motive appeared tobe, not of a pub- 
lic nature, but mere individual witerest; 
It was the case of a miscreant from the 
county of Cork, hired and sent for the 
particular. purpose of getting rid of an 
aged man, whose life, was the surviving 
life in an old lease, and which lease the 
vile contriver was materially interested in 
extinguishing. This was the real history 
of this crime. . 

Another conviction was for the murder 
of Mr. Smyth, in the month of October 
last. I must observe that this gentleman 
was a Roman Catholic. What the cause 
of this murder may have been, is at pre- 


.sentonly matter of private surmise, But 


no person, has even whispered, that it proe 
ceeded froin political or party feelings of 
any kind. There was a third capital con- 
viction at Waterford. It was that of two 
men, for burglary ina dwelling house. This 
was the only transaction that was, in its 
nature, of a public description, It appear- 
ed in evidence, that a body of armed men 
planned and executed. an attack upon 
the house; but the only discoverable mo- 
tive was, that “ the owner had been pree 
viously an inhabitant of the county of 
Cork, and had ventured:to take the farm 
in question.” Here, indeed, we see those 
public outrages proceeding toa degree 
mischievous in the extreme, and deeply to 
be lamented. Those unfortunate wretches 
will imagine, that, because a stranger to 
the county has the audacity to interfere 
between them and their landlord, they 
areto violate the laws, assemble in arma, 
and make an example of the intruder, who 
shail settle in this country. ‘These are 
terrible delusions, pregnant with violeace, 
bloodshed and anarchy. The peasantry 
cannot too soon: reject and abhor them as 
ruinous and absurd. Gentlemen, | donot 
alludeto your county. I hopethe system, 
of setting lands by auction, of squeezing 
frum the vitals of che tenantry more thaa 
the actual value of the produce gb the- 
land, does pot exist in this county. : i hope: 
and believe no such system prevails here, 
because like causes produce like 
and, in thar ease, the calendar auw 
me would have exbibited a very differenty 
picture. Atopresent, its contents amount, 
tevone. charge uf murder, one of rapey and: 
one Bgaiuet'@ women, for the supposed« 
murderot«a> bastard child,  “Vnese ares 
se of abigh’ and serious nature 5. "yet: 
“Dp P?; ; Das eed ee 
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of a ar! occurrence in every county. 
But I can me | no trace of any system 
of general disaffection, or of political mis- 
chief. 1, therefore, am utterly at a loss to 
account for those alarming assertions, cir- 
culated throughout the empire by those 
advertisements in the Wexford Journals of 
March and April last, importing to be 
resolutions, declaring the county in a state 
of disturbance; whilst, on the contrary 
side, we have the advertisements of res- 
pectable magistrates, affirming that there 
was no colour for those alarming assertions, 
aud that the county was in a state of pro- 
found tranquillity. This subject affords 
matter of serious reflection indeed. 
Gentlemen, these facts peculiar to your 
county, have induced me to travel at length 
into this subject, in order to guard you a- 
gainust being affected by similar alarms, 
originating in other counties. I hope, 
thyt ty your steady couduct in your own 
county, you will preventthe maligners of 
thiscountry from asserting, any where, 
that the Almighty has poured the full 
phials of bis wrath upon this land, su fa- 
voured by Nature with her richest gifts : 
or that He has cursed it, by imp!antiag in 
it araceof mtn of so vicivus and deprav- 
ed a nature, as is not elsewhere to be found. 
Gentlemen, | say, itis incumbent upon you 
to vindicate the state of your county, you 
have ample materials for so doing, you 
know the roots of those evils which dis- 
iract the country, they are to be found in 
those causes which I have now stated. 
But, Gentlemen, is there no method of 
allaying those discontents of the people, 
and preventing them from flying in the 
face of the laws? 1s there no remedy but 
Act of Parliament after Act of Parltament, 
ia guick succession, framed for coercing 
and punishing? Is there no corrective but 
the rope and the gibbet ? Yes, Gentlemen, 
the removal of those causes of disturbance, 
which I have mentioned to you, will o- 
perate as the remedy. I should imagine, 
that the permanent absentees ought to 
see the policy (if no better motive can in- 
fluence them) of appropriating, liberally, 
some part of those splendid revenues, 
which they draw from this country, which 
pay no land tax or poor’s rate, and of 
which not a shilling is expended in this 
country! Is it not high time for those 
permanent abseutees, to offer some assist- 
ance, originating trom themselves, out of 
their own privete purses, towards im- 
proving and ameliorating the condition of 
the lower order of the peasantry upon 
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their great domains, and rendering thee 
lives nore comfortable, Indeéd, | believe, 
that some of them do not set up their 
lands io auction. I know that the Barl 
Fitzwilliam, in one county (Wicklow) ang 
the Marquis of Hertford, in another (Ane 
trim) act upon enlighteued and liberal 
principles; for, alchough their leases, ge. 
nerally are only leases for one life and 
twenty-one years, the tenant in possessigg 
well knows, that upon a reasonable ad. 
vance (merely proportionate to the 

ra) rise of the times) he will get his farm 
without rack-rent or extortion. But, | 
say, that the permanent Absentecs ought 
to know, that it is their interest to eva 
tribute every thing in their power, 
within the sphere of their extensive inflw, 
ence, towards the improvement of a coum 
try, from whence they derive such am 
ple revenue and sclid benefits. Instead 
of doing so, how do many of them act? 
They often depute their managers upowthe 
Grand Jury of the county. ‘This nvanager 
getshis jobs done without question or in 
terruption ; his roads, and his bridges, and 
his park walls, all are concedec, 

For’ my part, | am whoily at a loss t 
conceive, how those permanent absentees 
can reconcile it to their feelings, or their 
interests to remain sileut spectators of 
such astate of things, or how they can 
forbear to raise their voices in belialf of 
their uphappy country, and attempt to.o 

en the eyes of our English neighbours, 
who, generally speaking, know about @s 
much of the Irish, as they do about the 
Hindoos. Does a visitor come to Ireland, 
to compile g book of travels, what is his 
course ? Heis handed about from one coun- 
try gentleman to another, all interested in 
concealing from him the true state of the 
country; he passes from squire to squire, 
each rivalling the other in entertaining ther 
guest, all busy in pouring falschoods into 
his ears, touching the disturbed stateof 
the country, and the vicious babiis of the 
people. 

Such is the crusade of informatjon, upon 
which the English traveller sets forward; 
and be returns to his own Convery with 
all his unfortunate prejudices doubled and 
covfirmed, in a kind of moral despair of 
the Welfare of such a wicked race, havmg 
made up his mind that nothing ought to 
be dene for this lawless and degraded 
country. And, indeed, to such an extravae 
gant excess, have those intolerant opinicl 
of the state of Ireland attained, that [sh 
not be surprised to hear of some political 
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rojector coming foward, and renovating 

ie obsolete ignorauce and the prejudices 
of a Harrington, who in his Oceana, ealls 
the people of Ireland an untameable race ; 
declaring, that they ought to be extermi- 
rated, aud the country colonized by Jews; 
that thas the state of this island would be 
peitered, and the commerce of England 
extended and improved. 

Gentlemen, I will tell you what those 
ghsentees ought particularly to do; they 
eight to promote the establishment of 
houses of refuge, houses of industry, 
gehool-houses, and’set the example upon 
their own estates, of building decent cot- 
taves, so thar the Irish peasant, may have, 
atleast, the comforts of an * English sow ;” 
for an English farmer would refuse to eat 
the fleshof a hog,so lodged and fed as an 
Irith peasant is. Are the farms of an 
English lundholder ont of lease, or his cot- 
fager in a state ofdelapidation? He re- 
builds every one of them for his tenants, 
or he covenants to supply them with ma- 
tefials for the purpose. But how are 
thatters conducted in this country? Why, 
if there is a house likely to fall into ruins, 
upon an expiring lease,the new rack rent 
tenant must rebuild it himself; and can 
you wonder, if your plantations are vasit- 
ed for the purpose, or if your young trees 
ate turned into plough-handles, spade- 
handles of roofs for their cabins? They 
are more than Egyptian task-masters, who 
call for bricks without furnishing a sup- 
ply of straw. Again, I say, that those oc+ 
casional absentee’ ought to come home, 
and not remain abruad, resting upon the 
local manager, a species of “ locum tenens” 
upon the Grand Jury. They should reside 
upon their estates, and come forward with 
every possible improveinent for the coun- 
try. 

1 do net propose that you should ex- 
pert any immediate amendment or public 
benefit from the plans suggested for the 
eduction ot the poor. It is ta vain to flatter 
yourselves that you can improve their 
minds if you negléet their bodies. Where 
have youever heard of a people desir- 
ous of education, who liad not clothes to 
cover them, or bread toeat? I have never 
known that any people under such cir- 
cuihstances, had any appetite for moral 
struction. 

So much, Gentlemen, for landlords, pers 
menent and occasional absentees. You 
thonid begin the necessary reformation. 
You now enjoy comfort and tranquility, 
afer seasons of sorus and fever, aud dis- 
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turbance. The comparative blessings of 
this contrast should make you anxious to 
keep your county tranquil. If your farms 
"all out of lease, set them not up to bé 
let by public auction; encourage your 
tenantry to build comfortable dwellings 
forthemselves; give them a property ta 
their farins; and an interest in the peace 
of the county. ‘These are the remedies for 
the discontents of the people, they will 
be found much better than the cord or 
the gibbet. 
There may be other causes of discon- 
tent ia other counties. ‘Fhose I have men- 
tioned may not apply to your county, If 
they did apply, 1} would not shrink from 
exposing them; I would not iow, whea 
advanced in life, and uninfluenced by any 
hopes or fears; for, whilst | was young, 
Iwas equally careless of the smilés and 
frowns of men in power : 
Gentlemen, I had an opportunity of 
urging some of these topics upon the ar- 
tention of a distinguished personage, I 
mean Lord Redesdale, who filed the high 
office of Lord Chancellor here some years 
ago, I was then at the bat. His lord. 
ship did me the honour of a visit, after 
I had returned from circuit, at a time 
when many alarms, of one kind or another, 
floated in this country. He was pleased 
to require my opinion of the state of the 
country; I avered, that [thought it was 
as tranquil as ever it had been; but4 did 
ask his permission to suggest certain mea- 
sures, which, in my opinion, woald go 
very far towards allaying the disconients 
of the People. One of those measures 
was, a reform of the magistracy in Jreland, 
another was, a commutation of tithes, if 
it could be satisiactorily effected ; a third 
was, the suppression of the home con- 
sumption of whiskey, and the institation 
of a wholesome malt liquor im its stead. 
I requested his lordship to recollect that 
Hogarth’s priat of “* Gin- Alley” is an un- 
erring withess to testily what the English 
People would now be, if they had no- 
thing but a pernicious spirituous liquor 
to drink. A man who drinks to excess 
of a malt liquor, becomes onvy stupified, 
and he sleeps it off; but he, whose in- 
toxiecation arises from those spirituous lie 
quors, (which we know “are too often 
adulterated by the most poisonous ingred- 
ients,) adds only fever to his strength. 
Thus the unfertunae peasant in Ireland is 
maddened, instead of being invigorated ; 
and he starts out into acts of riot and dis- 
turbance, like a furious wild beast, let 
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loose upon the community. 1 took the 
freedom to add, “ Reform the magistracy 
of Ireland, my lord. You have the power 
to do this; and uotil you do it, in vain 
will you expect tranquillity or content in 
the country.” His lordship was pleased 
to lend a courteous attention to these o- 
pinions, and I do believe, that his own 
natural judgment and good inclination 
would have prompted him to measures, 
beneficial to Ireland, and honorable to his 
fame. 

Gentlemen, this subject brings me. to a 
consideration of the magistracy of the 
country. Of these I must say, that some 
are over ztalous, others tou supine: dis- 
tracted into parties, they are too often 
governed by their private passions, to the 
disgrace of public justice, and the fre- 
quent disturbance of the country. ' 

ere let me solicit your particular at- 
tention to some of the grievous mischiefs 
flowing from the misconduct of certain 
magistrates, One is occasioned by an ex- 
cossive eagerness to crowd the gaols with 
prisoners, and to swell the calendars with 
crimes. Hence, the amazing disproper- 
tion between the number of the commit- 
tals and of the convictions, between ac- 
cusation and evidence, between hasty sus- 
picion and actual guilt. Committals have 
been too frequently made out, in other 
counties, upon light and trivial grounds, 
without reflecting upon the evil conse- 
guences of wresting a peasant, probably 
innocent, from the bosom of his family, 
immuring him for weeks or months ina 
nvisome gaol, amongst vicious compan~ 
ions, He is afterwards acquiticd, or not 
prosecuted ; and returns a lost man, in 
health, and morals, to his ruined and beg- 
gared iamily. ‘This isa hideous, but com- 
mon picture, 

Again, fines and forfeited recugnizances 
are multiplied, through the misconduct 
of a magistrate. He binds over a prose- 
cutor, under a heavy recognizance, to at- 
tend at a distant assizes, where, it is pro- 
bable, that the man’s poverty or private 
necessities must prevent his atiending. The 
man makes default, his recognizance is 
forfeited, he is committed to the county 
gaol upon a green wax process, and, after 
long confinement, he is finally discharged 
at the assizes, pursuant to the statuce; 
and from an industrious cottier, he is de- 
gtaded, from theaceforih, into a beggar, 
and a vagrant. 

Other magistrates preseme to make 
Out vague commitials, without specifying 
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the day of the offence charged, the place 
or any other particular, from which the 
unfortunate prisoner could have notice tp 
prepare his defence. This suppression jy 
highly indecorous, unfeeling and unjus, 
and it deserves, upon every O@casion, a 
severe reprobation of the magi 
who thus deprives his fellow subj 
of his rightful opportunity of de 
fence. 

There are parts of Ireland, where, 
from the absence of the gentlemen of the 
county, a race of Magistrates has s 
up, who ought never to have bornethe 
king's commission. The vast powers en. 
trusted to those officers, call for an upright 
zealous, and conscientious discharge of 
their duty. . 

Gentlemen, as to tithes, they are gem 
erally complained of as a great grievance, 
In the times in which we live, they are a 
tax upon industry, upon enterprize, and 
upon agricultural skill. Is a man intelli. 
gent and industrious, does he, by agri 
culture, reclaim a tract of land, and make 
it productive of corn, he is visited end 
harassed by the tithe proctor; does his 
neighbour, through want of inclination or 
skill, keep his farm in pasture and unim 
proved, he is exonerated from the burden 
of tithes, and from the visitations of any 
clergy, not, belonging to his own church. 
Far be it from me to say, that tithes are 
not due to the clergy. By the law of the 
land, they have as good a title to their 
tithes as any of you have to your estates; 
aud, lam coavinced, that the clergyman 
does not, in any instance, exact what be 
is strictly entitled to. But this mode of 
assessment has been much complained of; 
and it is particularly felt in this country, 
because the Catholic receives no spiritual 
comfort from his Protestant rector; he 
knows him only through the tithe proctor, 
and he has, moreover, his own pastor t 
pay. ‘Lhis is the reason why he thinks it 
a grievance ; and | must admit, that, ab 
though the clergyman does not receive all 
that he is entitled to, and although 4t may 
not be a grievance in another country, yet 
the tithe system is a painful system. for 
Ireland 

Gentlemen, you have in your power @- 
other remedy for public commotions; I 
allude to the assessinent of the present 
ment money upon your county, It seems, 
that the sum of £9000 is now demanded 
to be levied; whether this sum is, or is not, 
an exorbitant one for this county, | know 
wot. kt isa tax, of which you will impos 
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the greater part, or, perhaps, the whole, 
ur county, and it falls wholly up- 
on the occupying tenants or farmers ; 
keep this circumstance constantly in 
minds, the benefit of the tax is your 
own, By its operation, you have your 
farms well divided and improved; good 
roads made round your estates, useful 
bridges and walls erected ; uideed, I have 
known counties, which have been parcel- 
led out to undertakers by baronies, and 
where no man could get a job without 
the consent of the baronial undertaker ; 
they met and commuted, aud it was thus 
ed, “TI give you your job here, and 
you give me my job there.” I may be 
asked, why do I mention these things? 
The grand jury know them very well, but 
then they ought to be concealed. Miser- 
able, infatuated notion! ‘These things are 
not concealed; there is not a grand jury 
jobin the country, which is not knywa 
and commented upon by the peasantry.— 
Every mischief, and every enormity I have 
this day stated, is as thoroughly well known 
to the peasantry, as to the gentry, through- 
out Ireland. ‘The affected apprehension 
of exciting and exasperating them, by a 
reprobation of those enormities, is puerile 
and contemptible. It cannot do mischief, 
it cannot add to the poignancy of their 
feelings ; it may allay or soothe them: al- 
ready those exactions are the subject of 
discussion, and of minute scrutiny in every 
cabin; what are the consequences? Dread- 
ful heart-burnings, and deep murmurs: 
the visit of the constable who collects the 
cess, is a day of general mourning, and 
distress, and tribulation. I spoke freely 
of these things to the grand jury of the 
county of Tipperary ; what wus the ben- 
eficial result? ~The foreman, Mr Bigwell, 
came forward soon afterwards from the 
grand jury room, and stated’ publicly ia 
court, that, in consequence Of my Charge, 
he, and his fellow-jururs, had thtown .out 
applications for preseutments to the a- 
mount of £.9,600. These may be pre- 
sumed to be jobs, under pretence of build- 
ing walls and bridges, filling hollows, 
lowering hills, &c. Here indeed, was 
tome good done, by this sudden impulse 
of economy; here, were the fruits of a 
free and candid exhortation before the 
public eye, 

Gentlemen, she judge whose duty it is 
to pass the presentments, can be of litle 
service towards detecting a “ job ;” he has 
no local knowledge, he knows not the 
distances, the rates, the state of repairs, 
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or the views of the parties. He may, in- 
deed, suspect the job, and tear the sus 
pected presentment; but he may tear in« 
advertently, that which is useful, and lec 
the job pass. ‘Therefore, for the sake of 
the county, do as Mr. Bagweil did at Clou- 
mel. Begia the reformation; and dis- 
countenance firmly, all parecelling of 
jobs. 
Gentlemen, when ¥ visited the house of 
industry at Clonmel, which is liberally 
and conscientiously conducted by an aaso- 
ciation, consisting of persons of every re- 
lirious persuasion, with the Protestant par- 
son and the Catholic priest at their head, 
never did my eyes witness a more blessed 
sight. I frniniatiat ip asked, ** What do 
you pay to the matron, and to the manag- 
er?” ‘The sum was mentioned; t was 
small.  [ suppose,” said I, “ it isno ob- 
ject of a county job.” Mr. Grubb, the 
benevolent Mr. Grubb smiled, and said, 
“You have hit it, my lord, that is the 
fact.” 

But there is one remedy, that would, 
in my estimation, more than any other, 
especially contribnte to soothe’ the minds 
of the discontented peasantry, and, there- 
by, to enable them patiently to suffer the 
pressure of those burdens, which canavt, 
under existing circumstaaces, be effectual- 
ly removed; [ mean the equal and impar- 
tial administration of justice; of that justice 
which the rien can pursue, until it be at- 
tained; bat which, that it may benefit 
the cottager, should be brought home to 
his dvor: Such an administration of jus 
tice would greatly reconcile the lower or 
ders of the pedple, with the government 
under which they live; and, at mo very 
distant period, I hepe, attach them to the 
law, by imparting its benefit, and exrend- 
ing its protection to them, in actual avd 
uuifurm experience. Gentlemen, if you 
ask me, how may ths be accomplished? 
I answer, by a vigilant superintendence of 
the admnaistration of justice at quarter 
sessions, and an anxious observance of the 
conduct of al! justices of peace, Perhaps, 
the commission of the peace, mm ever 
county in the kingdom, should be examin- 
ed. During a long war, in seasons of 
popular commotidn, under chief governe 
ors, all acting, unquestionably, wit good 
intentions, bat upon various principles 
and different views, it is not improbable, 
that many men have crept into the come 
mission, who, however useful they might 
occasionally have been, ought not to- ree 
maia. Lhe needy adventurer, the hunter 
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for preferment, the intemperate zealot, 
the trader in false loyalty, the jobbers of 
absentees——if any of these various de crip- 
tions of individuals are now to be found, 
their vwames shonid be expunged from the 
commission ; and if such a mode of pro- 
ceedieg should thio the commisson, Va- 
cancies might be supplied, by soliciting 
every gentleman of property and con: 
sideration to discharge some part of that 
debt of duty which he owes to himself 
andthe country, by accepting the office 
of justice of peace. Should their number 
be inadequate to supply the deficiency, 
clergymen, long resident on their benefices, 
more inclined to fullow the precepts of 
their Divine Master, by feeding the hungr 
and clothing the naked Catholr, (although 
adhering to the communion of lus fathers, 
he should conscieutiously decline to re- 
ceive from him sprritual consolation,) not 
hagassiog and vexiog him by a new mode 
of tithing, and an increase of tithes; but 
secking to compensate the dissentients 
from his comorunen for the income he de- 
rives from their labour, by shewing a re- 
gard for their temporal welfare—attached 
to their Protestant flocks by a mutual in- 
terchange of good ollices, by affection, and 
by halnt. Such a man, anxwusly endea- 
vouring, not to distract and divide, bir. to 
concilate and reconcile all sects and par- 
ties, would, from his education, his let- 
sure, his local koowledge, be a splendid 
scquis'tion to the magistracy, and a public 
blessing to the district committed to his 
care. Mew of this description are retired 
and uvoltrusive ; but, I trust, if sought 
after, many such may be found, 
there have been of a sort, differing wide- 
ly from those | have described, ‘These 
men identify thew prefermem with the 
welfare of the church; andif you had be- 
lieved then, whatever advanced the one, nee 
cessarily promoted the other. Some clergy- 
men there may have been, who in a period of 
distraction, perusing the Old ‘Testament 
with more attention than the New; and 
admiring the glories of Joshua, the son of 
Nun, fancied they perceived in the Catho- 
lies, the Canaapites of old; and, at the 
head of muliia and armed yeomanry, 
wished to conquer trom them the promis. 
ed giebe, Such men, | hope, are not now 
to found in that most respectable or- 
der ; and, if they are, | need scarcely add, 
they should no longer remain io the com- 
Mission. 

Gentlemen, | must farther admonish you, 
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if you are infested with any of the Orange og 
Green Associations in this county, to dis. 
courage them ; divgony age all processions 
and commemorations cofinected with them 
aud you will promote the peace dnd con. 
cord of the county. But suffer them tg 
prevail, and how, can justice be admin. 
tered ? “Pam a loyal man,” says a wit. 
ness, that is, “ Gentlemen of the petiy 
jury believe me, let me swear what I will 
When he swears he is a loyal man, be 
means, “ Gentlemen of the Jury, for 
your oaths and acquit the Orangemag” 
A truly loyal man is one, who is attached 
to the constitution under which we live; 
and who respectsand is governed by the 
laws, which impart more personal free. 
dom, when properly administered, thap 
any other code of laws in existence, If 
there are disturbances iv the country, the 
truly loyal men endeavours to appease 
them, The truly loyal man is peaceful 
and quiet. He does his utmogt to prevent 
commotion; and, if he cannot prevent it, 
he is at his post, ready to perform his duty 
i the day of peril. But whet says the lye 
al man of another description, the mere pri 
der to loyalty; “Iuma loyal man, intima 
of sranguillitys I am attached to the present ord 
of things, as far as I can get any goud by it 
1 malign every man of a different opinion from 
those whom JI serve, I bring my loyally 
to market.” Such loyalty has borne higher of 
lower prices, according to the digerent parieds 
of meadern times, He expores it to sale in 
market, at all tines, seching continuaily forg 
purchaser. 

Such are the pretenders to Joyalty, 
of whom I have seen; and sncalevlabie 
mischiefs they perpetrate. It is not ther 
interest that their country should be peace 
fn!, their loyalty is a“ seaul troubled wae 
ters” 

Gentlemen, I have had a long profess 
sional experience of the state of this cous 
try, travelling two circuits every year, 
and I have spoken the result of my pro 
fessional observations and judicial kpow- 
ledge, perhaps the sincerity, with which 
I have put forward these observations, may 
excite some displeasure. But I hope the 
may do some good, and I am pretty indi 
ferent, whether they are found disagree 
able or not, living a great part of my lle 
in the hurry of professional pursuns, J 
have employed the moments of my leisure 
in literary fetirement. Attached 10 90 
party, IL have never mixed with the zea 
lots of either. | have beeu assailed aad 
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calumbigted by both, Such is the fot of 
ue man, endeavouring to do his duty, with 
frinness and sincerity. 

Geotlemen, if any of you be disposed to 
thiok, that this address would be better 
wited to another place and another oc- 
casion, to such I answer, that I have em- 
brated the oppertanity thus afforded to 
me, of addressing you, in order to state 
what have appeared to me the causes of 

pular commot: « is, and the remedies like» 
ly to assuage and prevent them, in chose 
several counties, where, within those last 
five years, Lhave borne the king’s com- 
mision. I consider the present occasion a 
peculiarly seasonable one .for such an ad- 
drew. We approach cowards the close of 
acirevit, whose usual order had becn in- 
yerted for the purpose of delivering the 
crowded goals; aud bringing to speedy 
trial those men with whom they were 
filled, and who stood charged with the 
perpetration of almost every crime known 
tothe criminal code. It seemed to me ex- 
pedient, if such subjects as I have brought 
before you were touched upon, to do so 
na county profoundly tranquil, where no 
danger could be apprehended, even by 
the most cid and fastidious, of agitating 
the minds of the peasantry by a public 
discussion. 

Gentlemen, two bills of importance to 
the public peace of Ireland, have recently 
passed both Houses of Parliament, almost 
a1 believe, without observation; and, 
certainty, without public inquiry into the 
wate Of the couutry. Having formed aa 
opinion upan the causes of popular discon- 
tents, and public commotion in those coun. 
ties, which I have, within thesd five years 
vieited, I thoughe it expedient, openly 
from this place, fo state this opinion ; 
hoping that my judgment being founded, 
bot upon secret whisperiogs or private 
communications, but upon the solemnity 
vf public trials and the authenticity of 
criminal records, may have some weight 
towards suggesting the expediency of ree 
writing to other ineats ut tranquillizing 
Ireland, than those hitherto resorted to, ban- 
ishment, the rope, and the gibbet. ‘Theve 
ttpedient have been repeatedly tried ; and 
have, by the acknowledgment of those who 
have used them, hitherto proved ineffec- 
tual. And here I must intreat, that I may 
not be wilfully mistdken and purposly 
mianderstoud by any man, or Class of 
men. I mean n0t, to question, in the 
slightesc deyree, the prudence of the Irish 
government, in introducing, or the wis- 
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dom of the legislature in enacting, those 
laws: they may be suitable (for any thing 
| kuow to the contrary) to the existing 
state of things in some of these counties, 
where the discharge of my public dut 

has not yet called me. In others, althou 

it may not be immediately necessary to 
put them into active operation, the no- 
toriety of their existence in the statute 
book may be a wholesome waraing to the 
turbulent and audacious. But, having, 
in addressing you, taken occasion to give 
you my opinions upon different subjects, 
(the statement of which, however erroneous 
those opinions should appear to be, may 
produce some good, by soliciting the at- 
tention of the enlightened men in both 
counties, to the same subjects,) I feel my- 
self more especially called upon, by a sense 
of public duty, to say a few words to you, 
upon the scope and object of these bills, 
I say, more especially called upon, by rea- 
sons of those important, though contra- 
dictory publications, in the Wexford 
Journals, now laid before me; and te 
which [have already adverted. Whence 
that contradiction of sentiment could ori- 
ginate, between persons resident in the 
same county, and having (one would ima- 


~ gine) equal opportunities of information, 


it is not for meto conjecture; bat its in~ 
disputable existence in the months of 
March and April last, (sabseqaently to 
your last Assizes,) calls upon me, briefly 
to explain to you the purport of those 
Acts, which some of you may deem it-expe- 
dient to call into active operation, 

With one of those of Acts you have‘had 
a former acquaintance. I is the old Insur- 
rection Act, which after having perished, 
is now revived and re-emacted for Ireland. 
‘The other is called the Peace Preservation 
Bill. The Insurrection Act consists, as 
you all know, of a complete suspension of 
the English constitution, of English law, 
of the trial by jury. Under theve new 
laws, taken together, any seven magistrates 
may meet, and recommend the county, or 
district to be prociaimed by the 
Lieutenant, as being in a state of disturb- 
auce. When the proclamation has once 
issued, every person must stay at home 
after'a certain hour. You are to have the 
assistance Of alearned serjeant from tuwa, 
who may seud abroad offeaders, in a sum- 
mary way. , 

Gentiemén, | have seen times, when 
persous, who thinking the irves named in 
their tenant's lease were lasting somewhat 
tooloug, have, by the act of such a law, 
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found means to recommend a trip acr@ss 
the Atlantic, to the persons thus unrea- 
sonably attached to life; and thus achiev- 
ed the downfal of a beneficial lease, and 
a comfortable rise of their income in con- 
sequence. Such things have occurred, I 
have known the fact. 

Gentiemen, I may be told, that the state 
of the country requires its re-enactment. 
It may be so, L am not in possession of the 


secrets of the castle. A desperate state of 


things calls for desperate remedies. 

Gentlemen, the other Act of Parliament 
is the Peace Preservation Bill. It is a 
wholesome mode of administering the 
old powers, already vested by law in the 
magistrates. Any seven magistrates may 
recommend the application of this reme- 
dy, and either for the county at large, or 
any particular barony or district in the 
county. if the recommendation should 
be acceded to by the Lord Lieutenant, this 
bill coMes into immediate operation. Now, 
you are to meet: a head magistrate is to be 
appointed, at a salary of £700 a year, he 
is also to have a house and offices ; his clerk 
is to get asalary of £150 a year; the cone 
stables are to get £100 a year each; an 
seven of your magistrates may get all this 
done. But listen to one thing more: the dis- 
turbed district isto pay the expense of the 
whole, 

Gentlemen, I have trespassed long upon 
your attention ; but I hope, from the tran 
quil state of your county, that | bave aot 
unaptly chosen the present season for 
making those observations, See the neces- 
sity of some public discussions of these 


subjects, in order to extinguish all exag-. 


geration and misrepresentation. I need 
not travel far back for a curious instance 
I have seen, to my surprise, in the Courier 
Newspaper, astory of myself, which has 
been copied into the /'lot. It is so very 
short that 1 shall read it.— 

* Such is the disturbed state of Ireland, 
that one of the Judges of .issize, upon 
the Leiaster circuit, Mr. Jusiice Fictcher, 
in caming from Kilkenny to Clonmel, 
was pelted by stones in the town of. Cal- 
lan, and owed his safety to the dragoons 
that escorted him.” 

When I reached Waterford,! was still more 
surprised tosee one pewspaper lamenting 
thac t had been “ shot at;” but another 
pretested, that it was al!» gross falsehood, 
Now, what wasthe wuth? As I passed 
through Callan, an escort of a few dra- 
goons atiended me. This escort, by the 
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bye, is one of the mischiefs of those q. 
larms, a mischief which never occurs jg 
England. There the gentlemen of cog. 
sideration in the county; come out to 
meet the Judge, with led horses and « 
quipages, and with every suitable mark 
of respect and attention, not, indeed, 
paid to the Judge individually, nor de. 
sired by him, but an attention and rep. 
pect due to the law, which the Jud 
comes to adininister. But what was 
case in Kilkenny? The High Sheriff not 
appearing at all; perhaps asa duty be. 
neath him, or for some other reason; the 
Sub-Stheriff unwilling enough to be bur. 
dened with the trouble, and anxious to 
get rid of us, two or three miserable bail. 
iffs, mounted upou wretched little hor 
brandishing enormous length of halbert, 
resembling so many Cossacs in every 
thing bur utility,and attended by an es 
cort of four or five dragoons (for the Sher. 
iff is not at the expense of paying the 
dragoons.) Indeed, where needy or penu- 
rious High Sheriffs are nominated, and 
where the oflice of Sub-Sheriffs becomes 
aw aflair of indirect management, an im. 
proper and inefficient attendance upon the 
circuit Judges is generally to be expect. 
ed. However thus attended, (or rather 
unattended) we drove through Callan, 
when a boy,about seven years old, flung 
a stone idly, either at the Sub-Sheriff, or at 
the dragoons, or both. This was the en- 
tire outrage. Ididnot hear of it until 
long afierwards, when the newspaper pa- 
ragraphs led me to the inquiry ; but my 
servaits are ready to vouch the fact upou 
vath. 
This story, with prodigious exaggera 
tion, bas. been since officiously circulate 
ed throughout the empirg in order to 
shew, that this country is in such a state 
of disturbance, that the going Judge of 
Assize was pelted with stones or shot at, 
and in imminent danger of his life. Can 
any instance more strongly illustrate the 
propriety, nay, even the necessity, of @ 
full and unreserved statement of the 
true aud actual condition of Ireland, than 
the extraordinary currency which this 
paltry fabrication has received, and the 
avidity with which it has been magnified 
into a momentous and alarming event? 
Gentlemen, I may, perhaps, be warrant 
ed in fecling a personal indignation at the 
taischievous abuse of my name, thus at- 
tempted, for the purpose of vilifying the 
country: aud, possibly, this impressiom 
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may have partly led me to enter into the 
copious details and observations, with 
which Uhave this day troubled vou. 

Geatlemen, 1f you should feel that any 
of these observations are founded in 
truth aud reason, you will give me, at 
east, the credit of upright motives for 
those, from which you may differ. T can 
have no other motive, indeed, than a hope 
of doing some public good, by inciting 
other persons to useful and meritorious 
actions, Other Judges have very fre- 
quently, and with great propriety, charg- 
ed various Grand Juries upon the general 
state of this country, its disturbances, 
and the causes of its commotion, and some 
of them have ascribed those disturbances 
and commotions to a general spirit of dis- 
affection and sedition. If I have a very 
diferent and far more consolatory view 
of the same subject, it cannot be improper 
or unbecoming my functions, to take the 
like opportunity of stating my judicial o- 
pinions, of enumerating the several causes, 
which in my fixed judgment, have gene- 
rated those disturbances, and have retard- 
ed peace and prosperity in this country ; 
and distinctly pointing out the remedies 
and correctives, proper for terminating 
all those mischiefs, and allaying all dis- 
content. These considerations will, { trust, 
vindicate, as well the motives, as the pro- 
priety of my conduct in this respect, 
through every scrutiny, and against every 
cavil, 

Geatlemen, you will now retire to your 
juryroom, and there dispose of such bills, 
and other official business, as shall come 
before you. Let all your private affairs, 
your settlements with tenants, your can- 
vassing of freeholders, and such occupa- 
tions, be post poned to another opportunity. 
Bepunctual aud diligent, rather, indeed, 
for your own sakes than for mine, You 
will be ‘the sooner released from duty ; 
but, as for me, | must, at all events, re- 
main here during the allotted. period of 
time. 

| have addressed you very much at 
large, with great sincerity of heart, with 
aa earnest desire for your interests, and 
those of the public, and, I may hope, not 
wholly without effect. 


Lomneineieeetingtmanae —] 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCA- 
TIGN OF THE POOR OF IRELAND. 


The school of the Society in School- 
street is now open, for the reception of 
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young men, properly recommended, who 
will be taught aud trained as school-mase 
ters, free of all expense for instruction, ‘The 
Society is not yet enabled, to carry into 
effect its intended plan, for providing, diet- 
ing, lodging, and educating young men, 
to be sent out dy it, to act as school-masters 
throughout the country: but must at pre- 
sent confine itself, to the instruction of 
such young men as shall be sent to the 
school, Every possible assistance, how- 
ever, will be given towards providing 
proper places, where they may be dicted 
and lodged, at the expense of these, by 
whom they shall be recommended, and 
where their morals shall be carefully at- 
tended to. 

Those wishing to introduce young mea 
into this seminary to be trained, will be 
pleased to forward their recommendations 
of them to J.D. Jackson, es. Secretary, 
School-street, Dublin; or to any member 
of the coinmittec, whose addresses will be 
found in the report. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Letter from Major John Cartwright to the 
Rev, Christopher Wyvill. 


or 


(Continued from page 127. 
LETTER XX-e AND LAST. 
Strike, but hear ! 


Dear Six,—Had a barrister, trammel- 
led in “the narrow rules and fanciful 
niceties of metaphysical and Norman ja- 
risprudence,”* and under the influence of 
practice, such as he had witnessed in West- 
minster, and other great halls; had such 
a barrister writtea ** Commentaries on the 
laws of Englauc,” without having dis- 
covered that those two goodly personages, 
our constitution and our system of 
laws,” notwithstanding fanfily resemblance, 
were, in reality, distimet tctemiisics, soaic 
allowance might reasonably be made for 
the erring barrister; but when a teacher 
stands forth, who, unshackled by forensic 
lore, has freely ranged the fields of a 
science, wuman and divine, a teacher, un- 
dertaking to unfold “ the principles of 
moral apd political philosophy,” to en- 
lighten us oa “ the elements of political 
knowledge,” to lay open-to our view “ the 
origin of cvil govermment,” to instruct us 
in “the duty of civil obedicace, as stat- 
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ed in the Christian Scriptures,” to explaia 
to us “civil liberty,” and to bring us 
acquainted with the unwritten “ constitu. 
tion” under which we live; if such a 
teacher, i say, professing al! this, were 
is the end to leave us still more in the 
dark than the barrister had done, what 
would be bis claims on our indulgence ? 

lf a Blackstone, who knew and felt 
that * political or civil liberty is the very 
end and scope of the constitution,”*® do 
yet, in speaking of that constitution, ut- 
ter a word which conveys to him no dis- 
tinct idea,”"} it is merely because, as al- 
ready lamented, he had omitted to ask 
himself, if the two words, constitution 
and law, were universally synonymous, 
But what shall be said of Paley, whose 
immediate subject was, not “ the laws,” 
but the * constitution” itself; if, after all 
this parade of * principles” of * elements,” 
of “ knowledge,” aud “ philosophy,” it 
shpuld turn out, that so indistinct were 
his ideas, he neither’ knew its nature, nog 
even its name. 

He calis it the “ British constitution ;” 
that is, not the same constitution as that 
to whic!) our ancestors of Runnimede and 
the Revolution referred; nog that consti- 
tution to which our Pyms, our Hamp- 
dens, and ovr Sidneys; our Seldens and 
our Cokes; our Marvels, our Miltons, and 
our Lockes, made their appeals; but a 
new system of government, taking its 
commencement from England’s union 
with Scotland. 

This appellation, in my humble judg- 
ment, in no small degree, prepares the 
experienced reader for the doctrines that 


are to follow; for we have long been in 


the habit of hearing from folly, tioim fac- 
tion, and from worse than faction, of a 
constitution as established at the “ glorious 
Revolution ;” and even the nonsense of 
“the government and constitution of this 
realm, as by law established,” whichis the 
same as tossay, a descendant begat- his 
own progenitor} Our liberticides under- 
standing their trade, for ever talk of our 
* present” constitution, and contend for 
its being a great improvement on the con- 
stitution we had before the borough sys- 


®* Com. 1. 6. 

¢ Jones’ inquiry into mode of suppress- 
ing rivts, IL 

t App. Civ. and Mil. on the Eng. Con. 
42. 
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tem «was consolidated. Lord Grenyiily 
calls it ** Our present system in chureh and 
state; and he further characterizes jt gy 
the “ present HAPPY sysiem,’® as contr, 
distinguished of course from some one, oy 
more, Constetution, Or Constitutions, yn. 
der which the najion was miserable. Nay 
we bave heard it termed, and even withis 
the walls of Parliament, our  Protestang 
constitution, + to distinguish it, | suppore, 
from that Popish constitution, of which 
our Roman Catholic progenitors, who lef 
us Magna Charta were so proud. The 
couvenient doctrine conveyed through all 
this jargon, is this, that the constitution jg 
of a changeable nature, to be moulded 
and modified according to the notions of 
expediency of these whose legislative ii. 
fluence can introduce new laws and new 
Custos, whereon may be built new no 
tions of “right ;” for Paley informs us, 
that “ opinion of right always follows the 
cusiom.”’} 

In this novel doctrine, the hberticides 
flatter themselves they can make out a 
justification for so much of their work ag 
by law or by custom they have already 
ellected ; and they promise themselves im, 
puuity in pursuing their object to its final 
accomplishment. Blackstone, by his un 
fortunace notion, that * Parliament cay 
change, and ercate afresh even the coustitu- 
tion of the kingdom, and of Parliaments 
themselves,” greatly contributed to this 
mischief, He not only instances, as 4 
change of constitution, the Act of Union with 
Scotland, but he sees in the same hight 
triennial and septennial elections.§ 

It is perfectly astonishing that the pen 
ning of such a paragraph should not stagy 
ger a mind which was conscious that “ pos 
litical liberty isthe very end and scope of 
the constitution ;” and lead it to reflect on 
the absurdity of admitting that Parliamen- 
tary authority could be without limus, for 
he was by a0 means blind to consequences, 
“If ever it should happen,” says he, * that 
the independence of any one of clpthree 
branches of the Legislature should be lost, 
or that it should become subservient to the 
views of either of the other two; there 
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* Morn. Clifton. 51 May, 1799, Alse 
App. Civ. and Mil. on Eng. Con. 43. 

t The Comparison, 1810, p. 78. 
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would soon be an end of our constitu- 
lion ;'* and he adds these remarkable 
words : “ the Legislature would be chang- 
ed from that which was originally set up 
by the general consent and fundamen- 
tal act of society ; and such a change, how- 
ever effected, is, according to Mr. Locke, 
at once an entire dissolution of the bands 
of government ; and the people are there- 
by reduced to a state of anarchy, with li- 
berty to constitute to themselves a new 
legislature.’ ¢ 

In commenting on th® words of states- 
men by profession, we see how flexiblea 
thing, in their hands, the English consti- 
tution is, and how it is made to blow hot, 
aod to blow cold, fo as to answer pur- 
poses as opposite as the poles. — 

During the reign of terror in 1799, as 
on a former occasion [ have observed, 
Lord Grenville, echoing Mr. Pitt, stoutly 
maintained, that “the Parliament and the 
King have a right to change the constita- 
tion ;} opinion of right,” says Paley, * al- 
ways follows custom.” 

But when in May, 1799, it had been 
his Lordship’s objectat@ avert from the 
rotten boroughs the stroke of reform, he 
as stontly asserted, that “to take away 
the elective franchise, is a violation of 
fundamental rights, which the two 
Houses of Parliament were not competent 
toexact, and to which the King could 
not give his assent.”§ So far, indeed, I 
will side with his Lordship against certain 
extiaguishers of rotten boroughs, as to 
remark, that the proper work of reform 
isnot to * take away” franchise, but mere- 
lyto break through the monopoly which 
tund) in the way of fair representation. 

It has been repeatedly established as 
truth, that che legislature, whichis a mere 
trustee, acting by delegation, is so far from 
haviog authority to “* change the constitw- 
tion,” that, on the contrary, “ the cunsti- 
tution is a law to the legislature; a limit 
which that temislature is Dever to pass; a 
triterion of putitical tectitude, and or all 
occasions an indispensable rule of govern- 
men. | Magoa Charta and the Bill of 


* I. 5.—-App. Civ. and Mil, on Eng. 
Coh. 5. 

+ thid. 

} Courier, 30th March, 1799.—Ap. Civ. 
and Mil. ou Eup. Con. 292, 

* Morning Chronicle, 31st May, 1797. 
Ap. 44. 
t Appeal te the Nation, 1812, p. 2. 
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rights did not change, but declare the con- 
stitution; by the triennial and seprennial 
bills it was not changed, but violated and 
insulted ; even at the Union, the consti- 
tution was oot changed, but had precise- 
ly the same existence and definition after 
as before.* Scotland merely agteed to 
take the benefit of so much of the Baglish 
constitution and law, ai on stipwlation she 
chose to have; without surrendering more 
of her own than she chose to part with. 

Paley, therefore, in talking of a “ Bri- 
tish constitution,” is brought into this di- 
lemma, that he was either igaorant of the 
constitution of his country, or, by indi- 
rectly incuicatiug the docttine of a right 
in the legistature to change it at their dis- 
cretion, he was laying foundatiou's for any 
such inroads on it, as the legislature, or 
rather the few, er the one, who may be 
able to influence its decisions, may at any 
time think frt to make. 

To place, however, the authority of Pa- 
ley, as 4 writer on the Constitution, at once 
in a decisive point of view, be it reiiark- 
ed, that it has been stated, and not with- 
out ample proof; that “ the English con- 
stitution is, in fact, a two-fold and admira- 
ble system of civil and military polity most 
happily combined ; whereby these two 
characters, like the faculties of intellec- 
tual ability and bodily foree m man, are 
inseparably interwoven, to constitute a 
complete state, or free government "+ 

The evidence of the martial moiety of 
this twofold system, ties on the very surface 
of our history; it pervades all our law 
books; it was admirably illustrated 19 11757, 
by the late Earl of Liverpool;t it had 
ayain, in 1780, its legal for aud Iiiea- 
ments, its profound wisdom and perfec- 
tions, placed in a focus of light, by that 
incomparable schular and yenmuineé patriot, 
Sir Wilham Jooes;§ wt made, moreover, 
the subjece of another distinet efeatise, 
entitled “ England’s A®gis; or, the Mili- 
tary Energies of rhe Constitution 3” be- 
sides which, in consequende of the infa- 
mous riots in London, in 1780, ard at 
Birmingham; in 1791, the very statctes 
which are declaratory of it, were acted 
tpon, as they have been sinmcé, ia our 
courts of law; and vet, after these proofs 
ot its existence, Paley, ir his dehnieation 
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of our polity, says not, on this essential 
part of it, a single syllable, although “ of 
war and military establishments” we have 
an entire chapter. 

Of this martial moiety of the constitu- 

tion of England, which is “as essential 
to our liberties, as legislative representa- 
tion itself,"* this political philosopher 
seems to know no more, than of what 
passes in the moon, Here we find a shal- 
low libeller and a superficial panegyrist, 
a Paley and a De Lolm, on the same level. 
It is such “ political knowledge,” sucb an 
acquaintance with that constitution he un- 
dertakes to define and to explain, for 
which Paley’s work is made an examina- 
tion book for degrees, at that learned U- 
niversity in which you formerly studied ? 
is it for such an excellence, it is almost 
universally put, at our other University, 
into the hands of students, by their col- 
lege tutors? Fortunately for the rising 
‘peiferation in Spain, they will be called 
on, in all the “ Universities and Literary 
Establishments where the Ecclesiastical 
and Political Sciences are taught.” In 
their regenerated state, to read and to 
study the real constitution of their coun- 
try, and not a substituted forgery, foisted 
on them by any wolf in sheep’s clothing ! 

Ordinary politicians, who bear about 
them the infirmities of our nature, with 
weak notions and feelings, which have 
taught them to set a value on liberty, 
have hitherto apprebended no small evil 
from standing armies, and have accord- 
ingly been partial to militias; but our 
philosopher, far above all such weaknesses, 
as free from valuing liberty as from an-af- 
fectation of it, bas a contempt of militias, 
and an admiration of standing armies, in 
which no monarch ever surpassed him; 
and in which some of them, content that 
their mercenaries overbalanced their mi- 
litias, as old Frederic of Prussia, and 
others, have fallen considerably short of 
this Eaglish minister of the gospel. 

With Paley it goes for nothing, that 
*“ our laws and constitution know no such 
state as that of a perpetual standing sol- 
dier;"+ with Paley it goes for nothing, 
that the proper militia of England, with 
which her King once performed miracles 
of police, and of defensive war, is a sys- 
tem which, on the true principles of order, 
bond of all society, and by a beauiiful, re- 
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fined, yet simple mechanism, Organizes y 
community of free citizens into an inyig. 
cible army ; that it is a system of which 
equal liberty is the inspiring soul, and ge. 
neral liberty the happy result.* 

With Paley it goes for nothing, that such 
men as Machiavelli, Bacon, Harrington, 
Temple, Fletcher, Burnet, Trouchaud, Sid. 
ney, Swift, Liverpool, Jones, with other 
of great names, and in great numbers, have 
warned us against standing armies, and 
have commended militias. With 
it goes for nothing, that Aristole saw that 
* he who commands the arms of a coun 
try is master of its liberties, and can, a 
his pleasure, pervert or subvert its mos 
sacred institutions.”+ With Paley it goes 
for nothing, that “ where government 
only is armed, there despotism is estab. 
lished,” as our cotemporary, Mr. Arthur 
Young, has observed.{ With Paley it 
goes for nothing, that the sagacious Hume 
pronounced the standing army “a mortal 
distemper, of which our constitution must 
inevitably perish.”§ With Paley, that 
phenomenon, (as unique in effect, as the 
deluge im fact,) that a standing army, 
wherever introduced, has invariably de 
stroyed liberty, likewise goes for nothing, 
In the teeth of all this testimony, in con- 
tempt of all these authorities, Paley un- 
blushingly inculcates the use of a stand- 
ing army exclusively, bestowing on it the 
most lavish encomiums. Conscious of 
the odious oflice he was performing, he 
closes his warm panegyric with a bare 
cold admission, that “its aspect is in no 
wise favourable to public liberty ;” but he 
is careful to palliate this admission, by in- 
sinuating how, by the good policy of our 
rulers; this danger is “* diminished.” 

Is it for his laboured eulogium on that 
“ mortal distemper” which, wherever com- 
municated, proved fatal to liberty, that 
Paley’s book is so carefully put into the 
hands of all the English youth of family 
and fortune, in those seminaries of leare- 
ing where our clergy, our magistrates, our 
lawyers, and our legislators, receive theif 
education? Was it for thus chzndestinely 
secreting from the inquisitive eye of the 
ingenuous student, at the very period for 
good impressions, that half of our “ two- 
fold potry,” that “ vital branch of our 





* App. Civ. and Mil. on Eng. Con. IV. 
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eonstitution,”* by means of which its or- 
‘ger immortalized his name and na- 
tion ;+ which a Jones, * the most enlight- 
ened of the sons of men,”} thought worthy 
of being “ restored to full vigour and e- 
,” and, in arich gem of legal learn- 

ing, led the way in that generous labour ; 
was it, I say, for thus defrauding youth 
of knowledge the most important, that 
Paley’s book was selected for academical 
instruction in * moral and political know- 
ledge!” 

In delivering without reserve my senti- 
ments on standing armies, I speak not a- 

inst the necessary, but the unnecessary, 
use of them: nor am I a factious grum.- 
bler at an evil, without proposing 4 pre- 
yentive, and showing a remedy. 

Although, as well as Hume, I know 
such an army to be a “ distemper,” I be- 
lieve, | am the only state physysician who 
has shown how to prevent its being “ mor- 
tal;” and how a great standing ariny is to 
be reconciled with the jealous securities of 
liberty. —*‘ Here is the solution of that problem 
of politics, that has filled the head of the phi- 
losopher with prophetic visions of slavery, and 
the heart of the despond ng patriot with the d ep- 
ast anxiety.”§ 

Paley, by excluding all collateral con- 
siderations, and shutting his eyes against 
all the grand principles of ‘ree govern- 
ment, endeavours, by a sophistical dex- 
terity in wordy argument to establish this 
monstrous parodox, that political econo- 
my is one of the benefits of employing 
standing armies ; which, says he, ** pro- 
vide for the public service at the least 
possible expence.” By selecting cases 
which are exceptions to general truths, 
either this, or any other proposition else, 
may be proved. On the other side of the 
question, we have the opinion of Lord 
Liverpool (no mean political economist) 
who grounding bis comparison on the par- 
ticular case of defence, observes, that 
“regular force will surpass ‘a militia in 
expense by almost twenty times the sum.” 
Inthe Aizis, it is demonstrated, that, if 
our island were to experieace formidable 
invasion, and defence were attempted by 
astanding army to the exclusion of a 
militia, after an expense exceeding tenfold 
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the calculation of Lord Liverpool, sucha 
defence must also cost us our country into 
the bargain. 

Paley has taken good care, that in his 
book we shall not find a certain opinion, 
which has been very prevalent among 
truly * moral and political philosophers,” 
those especially who have drank the deep- 
est at that pure fountain of wisdom, 
“the Christian Scripture,” namely, that 
the existence of staudimg armies, the 
known “ origin of taxes levied at the plea- 
sure of the monarchs, and enabluyg chem 
to survey in mockery the rights and pre- 
tensions of their subjects*,” has, more 
than all other motives put together, been 
the great generating cause of modern 
wars. It is with this consideration in his 
contemplation a political economist must 
calculate the expence of standing armies. 
Here, here we shall find the cause of that 
expence, which has laid oa us a crushing 
debt, fast appoximating to @ thousand mii- 
lions sterling / Without a standing ate 
my, more than could have garrisoned 
here and there a commercial fort on @ 
foreign coast, it is true that a company of 
Loudon merchants would not now have 
been the despotic masters oi sixty or seveu- 
ty millions of crouching Asiatics; but the 
English nation might have been free, 
prosperous, and happy, without its soil 
being mortgaged for a single farthing. 

But let us return to our “ moral and 
and political” Mr. Paley. 

Those who, without being well assured 
of the justice of a war, engage thereim 
as soldiers, may, by some scrupulous per- 
sons, be thought to have acted without 
due consideration, Wherefore, to ease, 
asit should seem, the consciences of the 
military class, Paley begias his chapter of 
“ War and Miliary Establishmeuts,” in 
rather a singular manner. Among other 
arguments, our philosophical divine obe 
serves, that, although wars be ascribed by 
Saint James to lawless and malignant pase 
sions, and be oneof the sorest calamities 
with which a landcan be visited, yet the 
profession of a soldieris * no where for- 
biddenin Scripture ;” which is one of the 
two reasons assigned by the reverend the 
Ordinary of Newgate to Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great, when under sentence of 
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* Stuart’s View of Society in Furepe, 
133.—App. Civ. aad Mil. on Bug. Con. 
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death, for his readiness to drink with him 
a bowl of punch; since, besules being 
wholesome for the gravel, “it is no where 
spoken against in Scripture.” 

Agreeing with Blackstone in “ thinking 
it an undeniable position, that a compe- 
tent knowledge of the laws of that society 
in which we live, isthe proper accomplish - 
ment of every gentleman and scholar ;” 
and in the highest degree admiring the 
wisdoin of the Spanish Cortes, in follow 
ing “ the example of ancient Rome, where 
the very boys were obliged to learn the 
twelve tables by heart, a8 carmen eeces- 
sariam, Or indispensable lesson, to imprint 
on their tender minds an early knowledge 
of the laws and constitution of their coun- 
try®.” It is my wish, as far as lies with- 
in the compass of a letter, to inquire into 
the title of Paley to be the “ political” 
mentor, in our two Universities, of every 
riging, generation of English noblemen and 
gentlemen successively. 

Let us, therefore, see what he says on 
our constitution itself. It is this: In Eng- 
land, the system of public jurisprudence is 
made up of Acts of Parliament, of decis- 
ions of courts of law, and of immemorial 
usages, consequently there are the principles 
of which the English constitution itself 
gonsists, the sources from which ail our 
knowledge of its nature and limitations is 
to be deduced, and the authorities to which 
all appeal ought to be made, and by which 
every constitutional doubt and question can 
alone be decided. This plain and intetligi- 
é’e definition is necessary to be preserved 
in our thoughts,” 


How exquistte, how divine, how instruc- 


tive, this paragon of definitions! With what 
raptures must it have been received by the 
rreathematical Caput of mathematical Cam- 
bridget As a master of “ Elements,” 
hide, O Euchd, thy diminished head! As 
a teacher of “ Principia” learn modesty, 
Neyron; the palm belongs to thrice-la- 
minous Paley! And resign, O half-learn- 
ed Locke, the wreath of “ political know- 
ledge,” to this superior! Having, how- 
ever, indulged in this flight of admiration, 
let us now condescend to count over ac- 
tual gains in the political science, from 
the instructive definition of this philoso- 
pher and Ingitian. 

His chapter of “ The British Constitution” 
had begun with ths proposition : that “the 


ae —— ae ge eee ee. 
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constitution of 2 country is so much of jy 
law as relates to its legislature and ig 
courts of justice.” But he uo sooner pers 
us into England (for he now forgets his Br, 
tish constitution, (than he telis ns quite 
another story. To enforce and to illustrag 
that first proposition, he had immediately 
repeated its meaning, though with no » 

remarkable accuracy, in another form of 
words, namely, “ The cewstitution is ong 
principal division, section, or title of the 
code of public laws; distinguished fronj 
the rest only by the superior importaneg 
of the subject of which it treats.” But, 
as already noticed, the moment he get 
us into “ Pngland,” heis in another tale, 
His definition of “ the Constitution of g 
country,” which too much resembled that 
given in my Jast letter, would not, is seems, 
on mature consideration, do for England, 

Attending, therefore, to the fiain and 
intelligible definition which, on correcting 
himself, he gave us of the English constitu. 
tion, we find that the very principles of 
it consists in thousand upon thousands of 
statutes, together with the entire mass of 
our unwritten law, besides the innumera 
ble decisions of our law courts. What, in 
nature canbe more “ plain?” Whaturor€ 
intelligible ? To comprehend, indeed, such 
a constitution, may require a little patience 
to be sure. Viner’s Ab: idgment did not cost 
him much more than fifty years. Could 
but eight or nine Viner’s in succession 
devote to the compilation their inde- 
fatigable Jabours, each for an equal space 
of time, perhaps we might behold the 
whole of that constitution of which Pa- 
ley has given his “ plain and intelligibe de- 
finition ; unless, indeed, its future annual 
growth should henceforward continue to 
be as of late years ithas been, in a geo- 
metric, instead of an arithmetic propor- 
tion, it which case it might require either 
more hands or more time. Of such 4 
constitution, what a “ distinct idea” must 
every Englishman have! What a guide 
in argument, what acritcrion in legal of 
parliamentary debate, much such a consile 
tution prove ! 

Ihad several years ago occasion to come 
ment on the notions of certain countef 
petitioners agatust Parliamentary Reformy 
whose view of the constitution, as general 
among the liberticides, was the same ag 
Paley’s. A chamelion constinwtion that 
changed its colour, nay, its very indentityy 
with every new statute, I thought a most 
whimsical thing; a hotch-poreh of discord 
an¢tes and contradictions, a mediey of im 
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qumerable items, among which old rags, 
kectles and frying-pans, were as essential 

edients, as the jurisdiction of law 
courts, the offices of Parliament, or the 
jghertance of the Crown, appeared to 
me too absurd, to be held up as that con- 
gitution oo which our liberties and hap- 
piness depend, ; 

To drup, however, all jocularity on so 
very serioi's a matter, “ this plain and in- 
table g ible definition” of Paley once more ex- 
poss the ignorance of that empty preten- 
der to “ political knowledge” Of the 
morality of the gevtieman I say nothing ; 
but | ask if it be possible, that such po- 
lnical definitions and doctrines as those of 
Paley can be gravely taught, and gravely 
sudied, at Cambridge andat Oxford? 
Were it not for that consideration, the 
tak of criticising such trash would be toe 
disgusting. In hastening to an end, I will 
therefore, barely touch on his notipns of 
% Crosl Liberty,” of the “ Origin of Civil 
Geverument,” and of the ** Duty of Submis- 
MA. 

According to Paley, “ civil liberty is 
the not being restrained by any law, but 
what conduces in a greater degree to 
the public welfare.” This is not “ liber- 
ty, but, at the best, mere legal protec- 
twn; such as was enjoyed under the more 
wise and benevolent of the despotic Ro- 
man Emperors; and such as may be en- 
joyed bythe slaves of any arbitrary mon- 
arch. Having thus showa what is not, 
“cwil liberty,” I proceed to shew what 
is, * Civil liberty is the condition of a 
people who live uuder laws made by them- 
selves, ether in person or by represen:a- 
lives, whom they have chosen, and author- 
ized to legislate, for a term not exceeding 
oue year.’ 

The last member of this definition, 
needs for its proof but a single link of 
reasoning ; which iink has already appear- 
ed in these letters; all the rest is self-evi- 
dent; as likewise is the negation; for to 
live under laws made without our consent, 
is slavery. In a notion of * liberty,” with- 
eut consent, in contempt of all Paley’s su- 
phistry, there “is a defect, which no ar- 
gyments can excuse or supply.” ° 

But what has Paley, who talks not of 


just governm-~at, of free government, but 


ouly of civil govecument,” whatever be 
ts construction, whether monarchial, aris- 
ocratical, or aught else on earth, save par- 
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taking of democracy, to do with “ liber- 
ty?” It makes no part of his system ; and 
to eradicate it from ours, seems the main 
drift of his morality and philosophy. 

“Slavery is so vile and miserable an 
estate of man, and so directly opposite to 
the generous temper and courage of our 
nation, that it is hardly to be conceived 
that an Englishman, much less a Gentles 
man, should plead for it.”——Thus began 
the celebrated ** Treatise of Government,” 
written by the “ venerable Locke,” as our 
priest, while in open hostility against his 
eternal truths, by senseless sophistry, is 
pleased to style him. Locke, by resistless 
reasoning, first exposed the egregious non- 
sense of Sir Robert Filmer, for supporting 
arbitrary dominion, by iuheritance from 
Adam, as well as by divine right; and 
proved, incontestibly, that all govern 
ment, to be just, must be by common con- 
sent, agreeably to Bractun. In the course 
of his argument, and merely for illustra- 
tion, he uses, and with the soundest sense, 
the word “ compact ;” merely equivalent 
to saying, that just government must ac- 
cord with the principles of the law of na- 
ture ; “ from which human lawe derive ail 
their force, aud all their authority.”* 

Now Paley having, as it should seem, 
determined at all events to enter the lists 
as an opponent of Locke; but remarking 
the error of Filmer, iu attempting to es- 
tablish his doctrines by particulars, that 
fill a large book, he, for a similar pur- 
pose, more sagaciously confined hinself 
to generals; by which ia the short compass 
of eight octavo pages of large print, he 
gallops to the conclusion, “ that the ear- 
liest Governments were monarchical ; be-« 
because the government of families and of 
armies, from which civil government de- 
rived its institution, and probably its form, 
is universally movarchical ;"¢ aud here he 
chooses to leave the foundations of “ civil 

vernment.” 

Much need not be said on his account of 
the means by which “ subjection to civil 
government is maintained,” although it 
depend on “ the will of a child, a woman 
a driveller, or a lunatic.”{ His ground 
of authurity, is “ prescriptions ;"§ his 
means of enforcement, “ standing armies.” 
For explaining * the duty of submission 
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to civil government,” after much cavil at 
the doctrine of a “ compact,” as never 
having, in reality, existed ; and a most 
jesuitical endeavour even to deuy ihe ap- 
plication of that doctrine “ to the estab- 
lishment of the United States of North 
America,”* although “ as a fact,” that 
grand event stared him in the face, com- 
pelliog him to notice it: he proceeds to 
say, “ wherefore, rejecting the interven- 
tion of a compact, (thet is, rejecting all no- 
tion of justice, and of those principles of 
the law of nature on which political liber- 
ty depefds”) as unfounded in its prin- 
ciple, and dangerous in its application, we 
assign for the only ground of the subject's 
obligation, the wil! of God, as collected" — 
from what, think you ?— from = expe- 
diency.”t 

Here, again, this great teacher of “ po- 
litical knowledge,” is just as “plain and 
intelligible,” as in his definition of the Con- 
stitution. Such politicians as Locke, ac- 
knowledging the Deity as the author of 
nature and the creator of man; and, con- 
sequently, deriving from Him the law of 
nature, and human reason; they, by the 
exercise of their reason, endeavour to ex- 
plain that law, for inculcating “ political 
knowledge.” ‘To this end, they, in the 
first place, set forth those pruciples of 
that law which are self-evident; from 
these, in the second place, they deduce 
other principles, requiring but the sim- 
plest steps of ratiocination for their estab- 
lishment. On these, again, they burid their 
undeniable maxims; and thus procecding, 
as the geometricians, from the simplest 
elements, build demonstration on demon- 
stration, they lay the foundation, and 
carry up the superstructure of al! their 
political reasoning. And thys, as far as 
human faculties are competent, they are 
enabled, in all that is essential to ** the 
happiness of human life,"§ so far as that 
happiness depends on good government, 
to ‘show specifically what i, “ the 
will of God,” which Paley does not, 
The difference, therefore, between 
Paley and such writers is this: Pa- 
ley tells us, that this “ happiness of hu- 
man life,” is a fruit produced by a tree of 
« political knowledge,” growing in a cer- 
tain part of an Ae region, to 
which “ the will of Ged” is fo be our guide ; 
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and that “ every man for himself,”* whe, 
ther he can or cannot find either the re 
gion or the guide, must work his way as 
he cau. The politicians, to whom Pa} 
has wpposed himself, act very differently, 
Having themselves traversed the region 
in question, by the aid of the guide g. 
bove-mentioned, and having made a plan 
of the country, on which they have care 
fully delineated the right road, distinct! 
marking the first entrance, and then eye 
ry successive stage, they, as faithful friends 
aud honest counsellors, lay all this fairly 
before us. 

Now, wherefore these different modes 
of conduct? In answer to this question, | 
coniess that I can discover no other rea 
son, than that one leads to slavery, the 
other to liberty. ‘The enemies of liberty 
seek darkness rather than light: its 
friends, at all times, pray for the illumina. 
tion of truth, divine emanation from the 
fountain of light! Self-evident principles 
of reason, being equally criteria of good 
and of bad government, they, on one 
band, favour justice and good govern. 
met 5 while on the other hand, they ex 
pose injustice and oppression. Knowledge 


not Only promotcs union, but instructs . 


how to obtain a redress of grievances, 
Paley, therefore, is for veiling ‘ the will 
of Gop” m a mysterious, oracular dark. 
ness, to be only occasionally interpreted, 
as convement to the high authorities of 
“ civil government,” by a political priest. 
hood in the pay of those authorities, That 
he is for keeping the people in “ igno 
race, forthe direct purpose of prevent 
ing “ uaton,” he unblushingly avows, 
** As this ignorance of union,” says he, 
* and want of communication, appear a- 
mong the printipal preservatives of civil 
authority, it behoves every state to keep 
its subjects in this want and ignorance.”"+ 
Such, O venerable Locke, is thine op- 
pouent ! 

Now, leaving the author of “ the Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 
as 2 defender of the rotten boroughs, and even 
a cham pion Sor Parliamentary corruption, 
where [| found him, namely, m the hands 
of the author of “ Letters to William 
Paley,”|} &c. who, in that part of his 
conduct, has given a good account of him. 
[ remain, dear sir, truly, your friend aod 
servant, Joun CARTWRIGHT: 
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RETURN OF THE POPULATION OF THE 


B ironies. 
Armagh, coorereercsreetsscerseseeesrredeons 32708 
Upper OFier,.serereereresseeneeereere 204 
Lowel Ofte y..e..e-ceretereseeeres o-cccee 19864 
Oneiland West,....ceccccesresceerssree IILGO 
Oaeiland East, ..... dove -cotececeeccosce BO SUD 
Upper Fews,..+.-++. 6 estece ssaptesoe e-ee 19617 
Lower FewS,. .-ccecereeesee: vee cecsece . 17284 . 
TUreany,cccrerecereeces cevedseereeretees 13957 





Total of the County,y..s..cce.ceeee 176,213 
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COUNTY ARMAON, Ist AuGuUsT, 1814, 
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- t Not com- o 
Employed | oe prised in | 
Baronies. TT | Deadtars the pre- | Males.| Females.; Total. 
Agriculture. mtg | ceding | 
| re" 4 ehasses. 
DAMES. « eenecéuei eeseses]| 2769 392 360 9495 | 9905 | 19,396 
Magheraboy....ss0 2910 213 119 5595 | 9556 | 18,149 
Cyrkeunedy.......04 2823 533 43 8692 | 9591 | 18,083 
remnant inet 1812 686 610 7828 | 8870 | 16,698 
Glenawly .....sscee0, 2158 190 7002 | G9SS | 13,941 
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Koockninny.....64 1151 74 5x95 | 4159 | 8054 
COVIe...060.-seeeeceeee) 1075 95 21 $254 | 5456 | 6710 
General Total...cse..cccccccceel 14,250 
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Ata Meeting of the Friends of.Civil and 
Religious Liberty aud of Laternal Peace 
ayd Concord, assembled from various 
places, and held in the centre room of 
the White Linen-Ha.l in Belfast, the 
19th of Séptember, 1814, 


Rosear Tennent in the Chait, 


Resolved, That as the evils of the O- 
range system still fe:nain unabated, we 
will renew our Petitions to both Houses 
of Parliainent in the ensuing session. 

Resolved, that a draft of the Petition 
now produced, be adopted; and that ap- 
plications be made throughout the coun- 
ity,to obtain a general co-operation in 
procuring signatures. 

Resolved, That John Hancock having 

BLLTAST MAG, NO, LEKIV. 


offered a renewal of his services, for the 
purpose of managing the currespondence 
connected with the +etitions, he is con- 
unuecd as our Secretary 

Resolved, ‘That two hundred and fifty 
copies of the Petition, and of these Reso- 
lutions, be printed and circulated ; and 
that the Committee appointed last year 
are requested to procure subscriptions for 
defraying the necessary expenses. 

Resolved, That the respectful thanks of 
this Meeting’ be returned to the Duke of 
Sussex, to Sir Henry Parnell, and Sir 
J. Newport, for presenting the Petitious 
iu last session of Parliament, and for the 
support of them. 

Resolved, That thanks be returned to 
the Earl of Carysfort, Sir Samuel Romil y, . 

rf 
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J, P. Grant, Francis Horner, and J. Aber- 
cromby, for their constitutional care of 
Ireland, manifested in last session in their 
opposition to measures of coercion, adopt. 
ed without previous legislative inquiry. 

are more especially entitled to the 
gratitude of Irishmen, because most of our 
Irish members refrained from all inter- 
ference on the occasion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet- 
ing are eminently due to the Honourable 
William Fletcher, one of the Justices of 
the Coyrt of Common Pleas in Ireland, 
for his excellent Charges delivered at last 
Assizes to the Grand Juries of the counties 
of Tipperary and Wexford, as containing 
a clear and well-founded exposition of the 
causes which produce the distracted state 
of Ireland; and especially for his bold re- 
probation of the Orange system, which in 
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those parts of Ireland where it prevails, is 
the originating cause of all the disturbap. 
ces of the public peace. 

Resolved that these Resolutions be 
lished in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 
the Ulster Recorder, the Dublin Evenj 
Post and Correspondent, and in the Mor 
ing Chronicle, London Paper. 

Rosert Tennent, 

It was moved that Robert Tennent leaye 
the Chair, and Archibald Hamilton Roy. 
an was called on totake it. 

Resolved, That this meeting, from their 
affectionate sense of the private virtue 
and the public sufferings of Robert Ten. 
nent, as well as for his conduct in the Chair 
this day, do return him their most sincere 
Thanks. 

ArcuisaLp HAMILTON Rowah 
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To those whothink with us, that 

the whole worth and estimation 
of man in his social character, as 
well as the relative value and im- 
portance of the society itself, is most 
essentially connected with the wide 
diffusion of political liberty, it be- 
comes an anxious question, whether 
that liberty (a currency of intrinsic 
value so much beyond the most 
precious metallic circulation,) be 
augmented or depreciated through- 
out Europe, since the memorable era 
of the French Revolution. We are 
led, pethaps by our wishes, to be- 
live that Man, as a member of the 
Kuropean public, has risen in per- 
sonal value and political estimation 
since that event and perhapsin con- 
sequence of it. For, in the moral 
as in the natural world, there is 
a good angel which “ rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
and the very hurricane which, at the 
time, threatened to hew down the 
tree, and cut off the branches, and 
shook off the leaves, and scattered 


the fruit, has, in the result, spread 
wide about the world the radicles of 
reform, and _ political renovation, 
After remaining for a certain time 
buried in the strange soil, as soon 
as they rise into day, they shoot 
forth with a stronger devolopement. 
We wonld say, that, through the ex 
tent of Europe, from centre to cir 
cumterence, human reason is better 


instructed than it ever has yet been, in” 


the true principles of government, and 
in the knowledge of political liber- 
ty, as the most certain means of 
raising the value. of individuals, 
and, therelore adding to the wealth 
of nations, 

As instances of the truth of ou 
assertion, and indices of this progres 
sive advancement, which huomao 
reason has made, from first principles 
to ultimate consequences m the sce 
ence of government (including prac 
tice as well as theory) we gladly ad- 
duce those grand documents, or, # 
we wish to call them, proclamations 
of mankind, promulgated from the 
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sorthern to the southern extremity 
of Europe, by the Spanish Cortez, 
aad by the representatives of the 
Norwegian people, those written 
constitational charters, wherein the 
rights and duties of men in society, 
and not less of monarchs, are pre- 
cisely ascertained; the distinction 
drawn between the too frequently 
confounded powers of sovereignty; a 
sovereignty not over, and in contempt 
of the people, but fur them and 
them ; the legislative separated 
most strictly from the executive, 
and throughout the whole dectlara- 
tions, the principle of NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION recognized as the 
nd axiom worthy of universal 
assent, and replete in its Consequences 
with the future welfare of mankind. 
From the coast of Sberia to the 
Scandinavian shore, and even in 
Prussia, this pregnant principle of 
national representation is beginning 
to exert its influence as the grand 
spring and stimulus of the most 
productive political economy. Nor 
will we believe in the hopeless re- 
lapse of the Spanish people into all 
their ancient and oppressive slave 
ries, however we may be convinced 
of the folly and infataation of Fer- 
dinand. We know indeed, that 
there is, as it were, a constant diurnal 
ebb and flow of tide in human af. 
fairs, and particularly in rexpect to 
the liberties of mankind, but there 
is at the same time, a vast swell 
from beneath, whose progressive ad. 
vancement is only to be noticed in 
larger divisions of time; and inde- 
pendent of the occasional surge rais- 
ed by revolutionary storms, we have 
humerous proofs that oceun mind is 
rising toa higher elevation in every 
part of continental Europe. The 
political constitations of Holland, 
of Sicily, of Switzerland, of Geneva, 
of Spain, of Norway, are all new and 
irtelragable demonstrations deduced 
from the first principles of govern- 
Ment, presenting practical proofs of 
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the general melioration and improve- 
meut of society in that grand de- 
partment of human knowledge, po. 
litical liberty, with which we think 
the morals aud manners, as weil as 
power aad riches of every communi- 
ty are most intimately connected, 

The beveficial results of the Freach 
Revolution are beginning at length 
to become manifested in the mitigas 
tion of despotic power, and in the 
increasing strength of public opinion 
not only in that country, but through. 
out the globe. The constitution. 
al charter of France was indeed 
at first written in blvod, and aller. 
wards drowned in it by the demo. 
cratic madness of Robespierre, or the 
military despotism of Bonaparte, but 
it has notwithstanding emerged from 
the sanguinary flood, and even in 
the decisive negative which the proe 
jected law for imposing a previous 
censorship on the periodical press, 
has lately met within the Chamber of 
Deputies, we see, even here, the 
triumph of trutb, and the progres. 
sive strength of public opinion, dur. 
ing thatinterval between the deposi- 
tion and restoration of the Bourbon 
race, 

All Europe is, we think, under a 
new regimen, anda general reform 
of goveromeuts, modetied as many 
are, and mure are likely to be, upon 
codes of constitution whose charace 
ters are evgraved upon the memory 
and outhe heart. Wisdom is trom 
the heart; and the whole science of 
politics, is in reality, deducible from 
a tew eiemental truths, obvious to 
the common seose of mankind, and 
to the intellect, as we may call it, of 
the pure and uncorrupted heart, 
Political philosophy, like natural phi- 
losophy, is established on the toun- 
dation of afew axioms or primary 
self-evident principles, as upon a 
rock, and stands immoveable on its 
base, unshakew by doubung disputa- 
tions, dictated most frequently by 
selfish and corrupt motives, 
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That the sovereignty resides essen- 
tially in the oniversality of citizens, 
that each citizen has an equal myht 
to concur immediately or mediately 
inthe formation of the law, and the 
nomination of the representatives 
of the people; that all the people 
without distinction of religion, are 
entitled to becume public fuuction- 
aries; and thar the social guaran- 
tee cannot exist if the division of 
powers*be*not established, if their li- 
mits be not fixed, and if the. ree 
sponsibility of the public function- 
aries be not assured. Such are some 
of the primary truths which are ra- 
pidly evolving throughout Europe, 
improving the personal character of 
sovereigns, and preparing the way 
for national freedom and indepen- 
dence, 

If our dearand native country 
cannot otherwise be emancipated, 
she wall, it is to be hoped, in no long 
course of time, be buoyed up onthe 
general elevation of the human race, 
and the present improved and improve 
ing state of society; improved by its 
long privations and = sutierings, im- 
proved by its experience of the fu- 
tility and fragiluy of military fame, 
bv its conviction of the lamentable 
effects produced from an exc:usive 
cultywation of the profession of arms, 
and by the better knowledge of the 
object and ends of government which 
has aiready infused moderation and 


forbearance into the character of 


rinces, and the conduct of the peor 
ple. It will not be possible to keep 
this island for a much longer time, 
as an unhappy exception to the ge- 
neral renovation of Europe, and the 
progressive melioration of mankind. 
Another strong proof of the pro- 
cressive tiiumination of public opin- 
ion, may be adduced in the promp- 
titude and zeal expressed in Britain 
for the total abolition of the Slave- 
trade. The total number of petitions 
is 86! (anoble list) and the number 
ef signatures amountto upwards of 
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755000. We observe petitions to 
the same purport from Doblin, Cork, 
Limerick, Watertord, Newry ;* but 
nor one from Belfast. It is to be 
hoped, that the Brittsh Minister wil, 
at the Congress, exert himself a. 
gainst the interested clamours of the 
Krench colonisis, more successfully 
than he did at Paris, particularly as 
the Emperor ot Russia was so favour. 
able tuthe aboliuon that he warm. 
ly espoused it, and m the fast in, 
stance, finding that he could not ob. 
tain its immediate abolition, he pro 
posed that it should only endure for 
one year, and in this he was nog 
seconded by our minister, 

We think on the whole, that the 
theory of representative governmentt 
is Coming into practice throughout 
the whole continent of Europe, and 
witha proper distinction of the pow- 
ers of government, particularly the 
equality of rights of the three grand 


sects or partiesof the Christian ree, 


lgion, the political constitution of 
states, greatand smail, is in the 
progress of melioration The re 
sturauon of Geneva, Genoa, aed 
the Hanseatic towns, with the oew 
constitution of the cuy of Franktort, 
are all additional proolsof the influence 
which 1s produced by the spirit of 
the times, enlishtened and liberal 
notwithstanding the endeavour made 
in some countries to revert to the 
ignorance, intolerance, and _ servill- 
ty ot the dark ages, 
Notwithstanding the re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain, 
notwithstanding the papal Buil for 
the restoration of Jesuits, notwithe 
standing the féte of the recovery of 
the Hoiy Crown of Thorns in the 
: a 
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_* A petition from Lisburo with 383 
signatures, was forwarded aJthough it 
not noticed in the list. 





+The ground and basis of every just and 


free government is a general council of 
ablest men chosen by the ple to cone 


sult of public affairs from time to time for 
the common good.” 
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metropolitan church of Paris, not- 
withstandiog the preparations made 
at Rome for the canonization of Louis 
XVI. the festival in honourofSt, Igna- 
tas, founder of the order of the Jesu- 
ing, attended by several cardinals, the 
most distinguished ecclesiastics at 
Rome, and an immense concourse 
of the faithful; notwithstanding the 
re-establishment of the monastic or- 
ders; notwithstanding the letter from 
Lovis XVIII. to the Vicars General, 
ordering a revival of the solemn dedi- 
cation of France to the Mother of 
God, and the procession in henour 
of 3 notwithstanding the aforesaid 
Pope bas ordered the re-establ sh- 
ment of all the festivals observed 
before the French Revolution, pro- 
hibited the lighting of the streets in 
any other way than by laaterns ap- 
pended to the images of saints, and 
abridged the privileges of the sanctu- 
arv; in fine, notwithstanding the holy. 
office, and the Orange lodge, the 
relivious and the civil inquisition, 
the speeches of Secretary Peele, and 
the seals of Joanna Suuthcott, we 
place our trust in the common sense 
and common honesty of the human- 
kind, which, we believe is still to 
he considered as the rule of which 
hese tustances are now the ercep- 
tions, whereas in former times the 
rule was bigotry and ignorance, 
maistamed by priest craft, when 
(ralileao was iinprisoned for saying 
thatthe earth moved, and his trans. 
laturs ventured only to say, thatthe 
true sysiem of the earth was merely 
a supposition, but that they comcid- 
ed entirely in the sentiments of the 
Holy See, with respect to all mat- 
ters of asironomy: this and such 
like instances were then exceptions to 
the general ignorance and ilitberality 
of the times. 

In Norway the principle of popu- 
lar representation appears respected 
eyea by the invader of the country, 
and usurper of the rights of nativns. 
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A mutoal appeal is made by Beria- 
dotte, and by Christian, (both of 
them ambiguous characters,) to an 
extraordinary Diet to be assembled 
on the 7th of October, for the pur. 
pose of deliberating on the situation 
of the Kingdom, and the expedien- 
cy of an union with Sweden, such 
an union as will leave the internal 
government, along with all politi 
cal, military, and mumipal offices 
in the hands of the Norwegians | 
themselves, and thus preserve a fe- 
deral independence, and a national 
government, We trust that bribe- 
ry, corruption, places, pensions, 
compensations, will not be employ. 
ed, as in other instances, to annihi- 
late political liberty uader the co- 
lour of union, to crush, and condense 
all the genius, the glory, the high 
expectations of a country, iato the 
monosyllable, job, and to transfer 
those rights of nature, and claims of 
posterity by the gloss of a treaty, of 
which no treaty can take cognizance, 
for no compact can deprive them 
whose assent to the engagement can 
never be aitained. Posterity bas 
rignts of which no treaty or Compact 
can deprive them, 

Norway, thank God, has not yee 
fallen. In one of the poems attri- 
buted to Ossian, the aged bard is 
teaching his harp to relate the lass 
sad battle in which bis son Oscar 
died, and the widowed Malvina is 
sitting at bis feet, The old man is, 
as it were, transported into the clash 
and fury of the battle, when, sud- 
denly he casts down his eyes, and 
views the deep, but still surrows of 
his daughter |“ Daughter of 'Tos-_ 
car,” he exclaims, ‘ why that tear ? 
He is not fallen. yet.” Nor yet is 
Norway fallen ; and we rejoice, at 
this moment, to hear that the peo- 
ple, althouglr deserted by Prince 
Christian, (whose conduct seems ail 
along to have been mang avriag the, 
surrender of- the country,) have de- 
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termined to assert their own rights, 
and to embody the national will a- 
gainst the dictates of him who would 
resign the elected sovereiguty, or 
of him who would nsurp their terri- 
tory. O, there isa dignity, @ sub- 
limity in this national resistance, 
which makes itself respected, if not 
feared, by those high and mighty 
potentates who signed and sealed the 
transference of Norway, and which 
resistance, in all events, will secure 
a compromise honourable to all par. 
ties ; but to be sold like sheep 
taken from the pen, to be jobbed a- 
way, to be choused and bamboozled 
out of our birthdom, without a single 
benefit in exchange, or a single 
pledge performed—O, that way mad- 
ness lies! 

Our love of country is compelled 
to expatriate, and attach its sympa- 
thy to the fate of other unfortunate 
nations, particularly to Poland, the 
most affecting example of private 
virtue and spirit with the deepest 
public calamity ; and who ever can 
read the appeal of the aged King of 
Poland, and of his patriotic subjects, 
in the solemn protest of the year 
1793, whoever can read this legacy 
to posterity, without shedding a 
manly tear, must be of a nature a- 
bove or below the human, “J, the 
King of Poland, enfeebled by age, 
and sioking under the accumulated 
weight of so many vexations and 
misiortunes ; and we, the members 
of the Diet, béreby declare, that, 
being unable, even by thé sacrifice 
of our lives, to relieve our country 
from the yoke of its oppressors, we 
consign it to posterity, trusting that 
means may be found, at some hap- 
pier period, to rescue it from op- 
pression and slavery. Such means, 
unfortunately, are uot in our power, 
and other countries abandon us to 
our fate. While they reprobate the 
violations which one country has 
committed against liberty, they can 
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not only with apathy, but with ap. 
probation, view the outrages that 
have been perpetrated against Po. 
land.” “ Protest of the Polish Kin 
and Diet, 24th September, 1793.” 

Such cdéclarations as these never 
die ; at the time, they may be una. 
vailing, but they are recalled to the 
memory of posterity, and awaken 
even now the moral sense of man- 
kind. ‘The life remains in the seed, 
however long it may be buried too 
deeply in the earth, and it developes 
itself when brought nearer to the 
light and heat of day. 

In the late noble address of the 
officers of the Polish army to Gene- 
ral Dombrowsky, dated at Warsaw, 
August ]0th, we see the repeti- 
tion of the same glorious spirit, 
“Explain to us, General, why we 
musttawxe arms. We have shed our 
blood for almost all nations; they 
deluded us with expectations, and 
the blood we have shed has produced 


no advantage except to the adveny . 


turers who aimed only at promoting 
their own ends, There is no Pole 
who does not think with tears on 
the present occurrences of the world, 
All monarchs are endeavouring to 
give back to Europe general peace, 
its rights, and the balance of power, 
We, Poles, who have given to other 
nations an example how one ought 
to fight for one’s right and indepens 
dence, remain an enigma to the 
whole of Europe. All are full of joy 
atthe new life they have received, 
but nota single nation attends to the 
justice of our cause. Unhappy bre- 
thren! We alone return to our 
mournful homes, deserted by hope, 
as if all nations intended to cover the 
wrongs we have endured, and the 
splendour of our ancient glory with 
the veil of oblivion”—But we must 
refer our reader for the rest of this 
spirit stirring document to the public 
prints, and we rejoice to find that 


the Emperor of Russia has begun to 
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withdraw the Russian army out of 
Poland, and thus to give a confideut 
indication that the rights of that un- 
fortunate country will be respected 
in the ensuing congress, and a con- 
stitutional Sovereignty wi.l be again 
established, with a national repre- 
sentative, and a resident monarch.* 

The King of Prussia also has with- 
drawn bis claim to his respective 
share of Poland. If it be restored 
to its complete integral state, the 
Poles are ready to submit with good 
faith to any King, whether foreigner 
or not, 

At this Congress, we hope to see 
peace consummated, in the only 
way it can be rendered permaneut, 
by a respect to the rights of nattovs, 
and an establishment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty all over civilized Ku- 
rope. This Congress is the grand 
centre oi political speculation, for 
preserving the balance of power 


a a 











* The resurgency of Poland, the resist. 
ance of Norway, might, we think, form 
subjects post of a great poet, but the 
fashion of the day is to pen dark and mys- 
terious tales of freebooters, and corsairs, 
and buccaniers, and banditti, and of old 
women (we beg pardon,) of yours women, 
(for there the grand distinction lies,) tied 
up in sacks and cast into rivers, and, here, 
we have opened upon another tale of hor- 
ror named Lara, of a man tied in a sack, 
and cast into a river. We think the cha- 
racter of Lara drawn with a powerful 
pen, which however seems always strain- 
ing to make black, blacker; and we la- 
ment to see such genius prostituted to such 
poor purposes, such a total absence of all 
meral end. ‘The Odyssey was a produc- 
tion of the rudest age, and Lara is writ- 
tenin an age the most refined. We are 
almost tempted to use the words of the 
Duke to the melancholy Jaques : 


“ Most mischievous foul sin in chiding sin; 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 

And all the emboss’d sores and headed evils, 

That thou with licence of free foot hast 
sought, 

Wouldst thou disgorge into the gessra/ 
world,”’ 
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which will be found to be nothing 
else than the balance of justice, of 
reiigious liberty, and the diffused 
eujoyinent of representative govetn- 
ment under monarchical form. Aue 
bitious projects and plans of aggrane 
disement will only accelerate the re« 
turn of war, with all its miseries. 
Tiere appears indeed merely a sux 
persion of arms at present, and an 
occupation of countries, as if in exe- 
cution of some preliminary treaty, 
made between the allied powers, 
about to receive its full ratifica- 
tion in the Congress which ts to as- 
semble at Vienna on or about the 
first of October. The public decla- 
rations are pacific; but the disposi- 
tions of the different armies are ware 
like. Belgium, or the Netherlands, 
are occupied by numerous forces, 
particularly of English and Hanove- 
rians; the Prussian army takes its 
position between the Meuse and 
the Moselle. Venice is to regain 
her rank among the first cities in the 
world, that is, to fall again with 
a large portion of Italy, under the 
dominion of Austria aly is to be 
partitioned, and the German states 
to be more strictly united in federae 


tive union, with the exception of 


Saxony, which is to be the prey of 
the Prussian Eagle, the King of 
Saxony having renounced all his 
rights and claims to the sovereignty. 
But it is not in the allocation or dis- 
location of countries, the Congress 
at Vienna will render itself immor= 
tal in fame or infamy, but by au- 
nouocing to the world, and guarau- 
teeing by their joint power, a gtand 
revisal of the code of public or in- 
ternational law, both on land and on 
sea, which will secure to all coun- 
tries a free intercourse and inter- 
change of coamadities, and encour- 
ave dowestic ‘industry by a paternal 
protection to the principles of civil 
and relipious freedom. 

We entertain a strong confidence 
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that itis to this Congress, and the 
mediation of Russia in it, to which 
we shall be indebted for peace with 
America. Itis scarcely possible that 
peace can happev, if there be a de- 
mand of a part of the territorg of 
the United States in order to make a 

new frontier to Canada, without the 
imervention of some very powerful 
mediating power, for, in our ap pre 
hension, such a claim on the integri- 
ty of any state, must involve ia it 
not merely a s: acrifice of its interests, 
but what is much more precious, 
its honour and its independence, 
As well might the city of Washing- 
ton or of Philadelphia, be surrender- 
ed as cautionary towns for the per- 
formance of a treaty; and such de- 
mands are only to be accepted— 
when there is a conquest made of 
the whole country. The demand 


may or may not have been made, 
but it should have met, and pro- 
bably by this time has met witha 
Spartan reply. 


“ Take America, 
and you shal! then dispose of 
the frontier of the United States. 
Conquer the country, and you 
shall make your own bounda- 
ries.” The length of country re- 
quired is a margin of thiriy miles 
on the Southern side of Lakes Onta- 
rioand Erie, which would alienate 
both the Pennsylvaman and Newe 
York territories, and comprehend 
a surrender of 15,000 square miles, 
The honour and the interest (two 
words for the same thing,) of an 
independent nation mast repel such 
a demand, aud, if persisted iu, the 
war must inévitably continue. 
France, it is probable, will be 
glad to give employment to her dis- 
contented military, by suffering the 
officers to yo to America. ‘The ob- 
ject of her present government is 
the preservation of peace, and even 
the censurate of the press proceeds 
from the apprehension of its exciting 
wo a renewal of the war, or, per. 
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haps, to the revival of republican. 
ism, The pamphlet lately publish. 
ed by the celebrated Carnot, who 
yave an ewphatic, No, to the tlec. 
tion vf Napoleon, has instantly 
been suppressed France has suf. 
fered less than Eagland by the war; 
bher- debt will be paid off in the 
course of two or three years, while 
in England au enormous debt presses 
heavily upon the national mustry, 
by the mass of taxation required tw 
discharge the afinual interest, and 
to make af appropriation for the 
gradual extinction of tbe principal, 
The taxes levied in Engiand are, it 
proportion to its pepulation, more 
than five times greater than those of 
France. Five pounds are paid by 
the individual in Kugland, and ber 
one by the inhabitan of France. 
With respect to fretand, litte 
has occurred worthy of retrospect 
The charge of Judge  Fietcher 
has, indeed, made a strong, and we 
should hope, a durable impression 
upon the public mind, not so adch 
from the noveity of the mater, a 
the station of the man, and as ai 
authoritative contradiction two the 
iniutsterial statement ot the necessity 
vf the coercive bills lately passed 
in Parliament, It is indeed a power. 
ful document; although; i our « 
pinion, it only touches upon the 
secondary causes, and appears ue 
willing to examine ito the primary 
cause of this country’s weakness, 
from which, ali tue others, directly, 
or indirectly, spring, That ts, the 
want of a political equaizition & 
mong the grand religious distinctions, 
lt is this which has, for such a course 
of years, divided, distracted, and 
debilitated the secial community 18 
Ireiand, aud gives rise to vasious 
naiional corruptions which, if much 
longer left to themselves, must, we 
fear, be purgeu Oy national cular 
ties Wethink Judge Pieteler’s m- 
ternal remedicvs equally inadequate 
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to the radical and effectual cure of a couniry! 


the long disease of Lreland, although 
certainly more popular than Mr. 
Pevie’s superfictal plasters, -which 
instead of being healing and emol- 
lient, oust irritate and excoriate 
wherever they are applied. 

Au aucient gentleman, who had 
geen better days, in the course of a 
long journey on horseback, from 
the heat of the weather, or the 
rough ridge of his Rozinante, or the 
state of his own system, became 
sorely excoriated, that is in vulyar 
hrase, had lost leather, Fortunate- 
y, he was passing through a country 
town, and alighting atthe doctor's 
shop, he requested the boy behind 
the counter, to supply him with 
some lenient, healing, liniment which 
would assuage the irritation and 
reserve the peace wherever applied, 

he application was made according 
torule. “ Thank you my dear buy. 
All now is sate, and sinooth, aad 
comfortable. When 1 come back, 
I hope to see you walking on ¢his side 
the counter, one of the corps diplo- 
matique. Here is a five-peuny fee 
for you. Commend me w your sick 
master.” So saying, he mounted his 
steed with wouderous alacrity, and 
proceeded on his destinatiun, Ina 
few hundred yards, however, the a- 
greeable warmth became pungent, 
Paintul, ardent. A little farther be 
was able to jog on—then, on a sud- 
dea, he sprung upward trom the sad 
die, like apyraand of fire.“ Zounds!” 
ejaculated wor traveiler, “ can this 
bea healing plaster? 1 am sulleving 
Martyrdom. [ am placed on a red- 
hot gridirvao—I am thirewn into con- 
vulsions—I_ cannot go forward =| 
Must go back,” aud back he did not 
ne, but walk, or rather straddle. 

Hark you, boy, what is your name ?”’ 
“ Peeie, sit.’ “© Peel! a very suite 
able uname indeed. You are the boy 
Who can take the rind off a mau. 
You are the boy who. can excoriate 
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I wish to Heaven you 
had been exported to the Bay of 
Fondy to try your talent in skinning 
the Arctic bears! Are you a dis- 
ciple of Igaatius Loyala?” “ Yes, 
sir, Lam a loyalist.” Are you an 
imp of the Spanish Inquisition ? Oh! 
ol! for the mercy of Heaven, re- 
lieve me from this torture.” The 
pert and presuming boy frightened 
at the contortions and cries of the 
old gentleman, hastily replied, “ In« 
deed sir, I am no Spanish Inquisitor, 
but I fear tiat I have, in my hurry, 
put a plaster of Spanish flies to the 
place where | should have applied 
‘ the salve for all sores.’”’? “ And all 
this disturbance and torture to come 
from entrusting the fundamentals of 
the coustitution to an ignorant and 
ill-informed shop-boy—run, you 
rogue, for Doctor Fleteber.” 

In the present inertness of the 
public mind, and timidity of the 
public press, we consider the Cconstie 
tutional interposition of the judicial 
power ou the part of the people as a 
most providential circumstance, a 
new era for the country, an €xp0- 
sition, such as we have often ex- 
pressed in our wishes, that bids fair 
to draw the serious and immediate 
attention of Parliament to the affairs 
of [reland. “ Odi profanum vulgus, 
et arceu” has been the maxim pre- 
valent among the gentry of Ireland, 
whereas the truer and more useful 
political practices would bave been, 
at all times, ‘ Misereor pauperis 
plebis, et eligo.” The expenditure 
of Irish abseniees increased beyoad 
bounds in consequence of the Union, 
will, in nu loug ume, transfer the 
property of the country to other 
hands by the grand inquest of the 
nation; aud now ts the time to con- 
ciliate and incorporate, for ere long 
it will be tou late, There wust 
shortly be a judgment forined _be- 
tween the contradictory allegations 
of Judge Fletcher, aad Mr, Secretary 


C8 
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Peele, (an “ amicus curice” in the 
widest sense of the words ) in the 
trial of the issue now jomed, it will 
be seen whether the penal laws still 
existing be not the radical cause of 
the national yrievances, an. the con- 
stant provocatives of outraze. 

‘Tue pintsterial press has said no- 
thing against the validity of the 
charge. Like a pack of harriers who 
come suddealy upon the covert of a 
nobie beast of prey, they are struck 
dumb, in one moment, by the sirange 
and fearful growl, and retreat from 
the glare of his eye balis. 


« They stand aloof, and tremble at his roar, 
Muchis their hunger, but their tear is more.” 


In the evasion or desertion of the 
Irish members, whose silence may 
be deemed assentive to the necessity 
of such coercive bills, this document 
of Judge }letcher will form a ful- 
crum, a point d’ajy put for Mr. Grant, 
who has promised to bring forward 
in the next sesson a motion for tak- 
ing the state of Ireland into consider- 
ation. : 

Io the meantime, we doubt not 
that Mr. Peele wiil consider bimself 
responsible for the apphcauon of the 
new penal laws, to justily his eager 
ness in proposing them, although it 
appears curious that only a single 
barony, in a single county, Tipper- 
ary, has yet been proclaimed, and 
that too, after much diversity of o- 
pinion among the macistrates, nor 
even there, bas the curfew bill been 
put in force, but merely the bill of 
patronage, which requires an extra- 
ordinary, and very onerous estab- 
lishment of police, amounting at least 
to €.3,500 per annum upon the dis- 
trict, and double that sum if part of 
the barony should be in one county, 
and part in another. : 

As far as these baronial policemen 
depend for their support on their 
gularies, they will delight im troubled 
walters, thriving in a storm, and 
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starving ina calm; aud it is to be 
suspected that all these coercive bills 
bave already shrivelied into a diffy 
sion of ibe system of City expense 
ani! patronage, throughout the coun 
trv, a most excelleat plan Surely fog 
cenciiation of treland, and making 
it most productive to the iterest 

Great-Britain. We think the Irish 
adimin:stravion already shaken by the 
charge already mentioned, and, af. 
ter the different hinds of law whieh 
have been unavailingly tried iu Ire. 
land, penal laws, and nuartial laws, 
and “ laws of extraordinary police,”* 
it will be found that the strength and 
eficiency of goverament must dee 
pend on a law sull superior to any 
of these, opsnion, the general opin. 
ion of the wisdom, and the lutegrity 
of the governors. ‘lhe great ervor 


in the Boglish administration wf Ire. 


land, is, that it looks to the iaterests 


ot Great. Britain diectly, and those 
of [reland are expected to come a 
bout circuitously, but the truer mode 
would be, in our apprehension, @ 
Jook to the advantage of this country 
in the first instance, and then, most 
assuredly, the result would 1odiuect 
ly, and perhaps not inimediately, 
but certainly im the event, be highly 
aud lastingly Leueticial to the whole 
Cupire. 

Lord Donoughmore and Mr, Grat 
tan i theif addresses to the Catuolies 
of Cork, bave avam declined to re 





——— : — 





* Is not the term dew prostituted by 
such application ? Would that our Insh 
secretaries bad the sublime, and almost 
divine definition of Cicero before their 
eyes, and placed conspicuously in their 
cabinets in letters of gold, Est quidem 
vera lex, recta ratio, naturz congruent, 
diffusa m omnes, Constans sempiterna, que 
vocet omnes ad officium jubendo, vetand 
a fraude deterreat” &c, always contrat 
ing the universality of a just law, with 
the partiality of what is absurdl 
penal law, or the penal code, ex usive of 
common rights. 
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ceive the petition to Parliament, if 
dnderstood to be instructed in respect 
to their mode of managing it. As 
to the general question of obedience 
inthe representative to the instruc. 
tions of hes cortstvtuents in great antl 
momentous affairs, the ¢erms of the 
relationship might, we think, show 
sufficiently the nature of its recipro- 
éal rights and duties, bet the fact ts, 
that the uUnzonstitutional prolongation 
of Pafliaiient fron one year to seven, 
ave to members the first occasion of 
agitating this question, and evading 
the controul of that authority from 
wherice they sprung. For in apnual 
Parhanents, there was, and would 
be, little or no reason to doubt a 
strict conformity with the sentiments 
of the constituents (which however 
partial iu single instances, become 
when collected, the national will,) 
but when the Parlidment was so un- 
constitutionally prolonged, the repre- 
sentatives never rested until, under 
the pretext of being called to legis- 
Jate for the whole nation, and not for 
any particular place, they Contrived 
to evadé entirely the controul of 
authoritative msirdctions, and finish- 
ed by personating the People, rather 
than representing them, 

In the present case however, of 
the Catholics, in respect to these two 
gentlemen, the term instructions, if 
understood in any wnperative sense, 
Was certainly tmproper and misap- 
plied, and we are happy to fina that 
tuder a chanyé of the word, into 
“communication or suggestion,” the 
verbal or actual alisnuderstanding is 
likely to be removed, It is the pe- 
tition itself tor which the Catholc 
body is responsible, bat not tor Mr. 
Grattan’s, or Lord D aonghmer *s 
speeches in introducing it. Tie Cath « 
lies speak by their petition, avd by 

only, nor would we thiak it at 
all inconsistent wih the dignity of 
Tepreseniatives (digofied every 
where except on the bustings, and 
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there they assume a periodical bu- 
mility,) ia the advocacy of the Ca. 
tholic ciaims in the House, to say 
they were instructed so and so, that 
is, authorised as a counsellor is by 
lis client,. without being themselves 
respousible for the contents of their 
briet.* 

We lament exceedingly that a de- 
ference to the opinion of a political 
party led the Catholics to suspend 
their petition during the last session 
of Parliament, for we think they are 
bound by considerations superior to 
any which may be called political, 
to an unremitting persevéraace in 
their appeal to Brifain, and through 
Britain to all the powers of Europe 
who have declated themselves inter- 
ested fur justice, and the extension 
of civil and religious freedom. In. 
deed we know not a better course 
that could be taken (if sull untortu. 
nate) than to make such a solemn 
appeal tothe public opinion of all 
Europe in the first instance. We 
lament still more, that several exe 
pressions have been made use of in 
their public documents which have 
led dot a few to the belief (we are 
not of the number) that their priest- 
hood have what is called by the an- 


cicuts (who found it admirably 
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* When a lawyer indeed makes frequent 
use of the phrase “I am instructed,” wb 
always suspect that he is uiderstood by 
the court to say, “ That is not my own 
opinion.” We took up this idea from the 
time we heard Counselior Michael smith 
(once esteemed a patfiotic lawyer, bute 
latterly sle@ping soundly upon the pillows 
of place and pensiou,) pleading in a col. 
lege cause before the lace Chancellor Clare. 
The Chancellor mterrupted him in his m- 
petuous harangue, with a smart question, 
accompanied with his characteristic sneer- 
From that moment, every e- 
cond sentence of the pleadef Was intro- 
duced with the words “ My lord, Tan 
in tructed so ani so” “Ah” wierere! 
one of the aucience ‘ov his uenghbour, “ our 
cause is lost,” and lost is certainly was, 
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adapted to strengthen their author- 
ity) a two-fold doctrine eroteric and 
esoteric, the one delivered before 
the curtain, and the other maintain- 
ed in sacred reserve for the initiated 
behind it. We believe that this 
prejudice, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, whether Pythayorean, Egyp- 
tian, or Jesuitical, has been one 
chief cause of the ignorance, the 
captivity, and the misery of man- 
kind. There is reason from what 
has_ lately occurred in different parts 
of Europe, to fear that a net is now 
fabricating by master artists, which 
is designed to involve mankind once 
more in the strong, yet invisible, 
meshes of mystery, credulity, and 
superstition, but we trust that these 
cords of spiritual and political bon- 
dage will be, like threads touched 
with the flame, when met by the 
heroism of human nature, enlight- 
ened by the progress of knowledge, 
the spirit of liberty, and the love of 
truth. With singleness of heart and 
untired constancy it proceeds, and 
with the blessing of the God of 
Truth never fails to accomplish its 
Virtuous purposes, 


On the 19th inst. a meeting of the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty, was held in Belfast for the 
purpose of originating a fresh Anti- 
Orange petition to both Houses of 
Parliament, to be presented in the 


ensuing session. ‘The resolutions 
will be found at page 251. Thanks 
were also returned to those who pre- 
sented the petitions in last session, 
and to the few who advocated the 
cause of Ireland, when the consi- 
deration of Secretary Peele’s bills 
was before parliamei'; and also to 
Judge Fletcher for his charge to the 
Grand Jury of Wextord, which al- 
though so widely spread through 
the country, we have placed on re- 
cord in this Magazine, to serve 
hereafter for reference as a protest 
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from the judicial bench against the 
measures of government, and as a 
correct exposition of the Causes 
which distract Ireland. It contains 
just observations on the causes, 
which have led tothe disturbances, 
which have too long existed, aad 
which have stamped a character for 
turbulence on our nation in our gis. 
ter isle, in part justly, but so far 
unjustly, as the causes which have 
led to the riotous conduct have not 
been taken into consideration, while 
the hasty, injurious, and unjust con 
clusion has been adopted by many 
unreflecting persons of all classes, 
that the Irish are untameable and 
undeserving the benefits of the Brit. 
ish constitution. Justice Fletcher's 
charge will be likely in an especial 
manner to remove this popular error 
His bold undaunt 
ed exposure of the evils resulting 
from the Orange system is peculiar 
ly excellent and will afford a body 
and a strength to the arguments te 
be used when the Anti-Orange peti- 
tions shall again be brought under 
consideration. Hitherto they were 
supported chiefly and almost solely 
by the allegations of the petitioners, 
Now there is the authority of a 
Judge publicly delivered, not only 
in support of the reality of the 
atrocities but also of the other 
causes, which have led to our cos 
vulsed state. 

At the meeting in Belfast, Robert 
Tennent was with peculiar propriety 
called to the chair, and the very 
appropriate thanks returifed to him, 
while the chair was occupied by 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a maa 
true to the best interests oi Ireland, 
were very becoming and proper 
There is a cant of moderation, veil 
ing timidity or corruption, which af 
fects to object to all decisive mee 
sures, and would level all public 
spirit to the grovelling views of com 
veniency and a trimming expediet 
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cy. These persons with a dastardly 
cowardice would desert “the stricken 
deer,” and leave a man who has sutler- 
ed in the public cause to be hunted 
down by his enemies, without any ex- 
pression of sympathy ani! support, that 
these feeble men might preserve their 
character for spurious moderation. 
The persons who were active at the 
meeting at Belfast, which was com- 
dof others besides the inhabi- 
tants of that town, thought and acted 
differently. They did not hesitate 
to return the just claims of honour 
and respect to a most worthy man, 
and as faras lay in their way, re- 
deem the public debt due to him. 
« The Athenians know what is right: 
the Lacedemonians practice it.” 
Poblie spirit is at the lowest ebb 
in the town of Belfast. A pomposity 
in planning and a poverty in exe- 
cuting, characterize thew proceed- 
ings. Many plans were spoken of, 
toexpress the sense, which all hon- 
estmen feel of the unblemished re- 
putation of Robert Tennent These 
plans successively flourished tor a 
time, and afforded an opportunity 
for talking, but as in every other 
ofthe late attempts in Belfast, the 
worm of indifference gnawing at 
the root, soon caused a withering of 
the gourd, which sprang up io the 
night aod withered in the heat of the 
business of the succeeding day. An 
address of thanks frittered down by 
successive pariugs, so as to destroy 
iis essence, sizred by a few, and fi- 
nally lard aside; the talk about a 
piece of plate, and a public dinner, 
all furnished subjects for idle con- 
versation, Nothing was done to 
mark his estimation in public opin- 
lon, previously to the late vote of 
thanks, except a spirited and just 
allusion to his case, by Robert Grim- 
shaw, in his speech, at the close of 
the session of the Historic Society ;* 


a 








-- 2 


*The speech of Robert Grimshaw, will 
befound at page 194 of this Magazine, 
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Society had ea 


yet that 
negatived a motion for an a 
dress of thanks to Robert Ten- 
nent as their hononary member. A 
fondness to raise objections is be- 
come an epidemic disease. Each 
triesto outvie in spreading the con- 
tagion of timidity to destroy public 
spirit. itis a mere attempt to cover 
indolence, or some worse motive. 
The most fertile in raising objections 
to the plans of others, are common- 
ly themselves the most feeble at 
action, 

In the midst of this corruption 
and feebleness in the public mind, 
which destroy all virtuous attempts, 
and characterize the present times, 
itis consolotary to hear again the 
voice of Counsellor O'Connell, break- 
ing forth once more 1” its accus: 
tomed vigour, at the Catholic Meet- 
ing and dinner at Cork, It has beea 
fashionable indiscriminately to cen- 
sure the proceedings of the Catholic 
Board. All their measures may not 
have been strictly defensible. Oc- 
casional errors may have crept in, 
But in the present state of Ireland, 
the Board formed a good organ for 
the exposition of public sentiment, 
which ts lost sinceits meetings have 
been suspended. A good feeling, and 
display of honest patriotic sentiment 
were frequently discoverable in the 
speeches of many of the members, 
among whom Daniel O’Cownell, 
stood conspicuously pre-eminent 
for liberality and the love of liberty, 
and of that religious freedom which 
is equally beneficial to both Catholic 
and Protestant and is the right of 
the Catholic in Great Britain, Ira- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, and of 
the Protestant in Spain, Portugal, 
and [taly, while in France, i! is hon- 
ourably concedéd to both. His me- 
morable toast at Cork, was truly ap- 
propriate, and disciosed his mark- 
ed reprobation of bigotry aud in- 
tolerance, which though adopied by 
diflering parties prove their origin 
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from one common source. The do- 
minant faction, on whatever side, is 
almost always mtolerant. We gladly 
re echo his toast, “ The speedy down- 
fal of the Inquisition and of Orancs 
Lopces !” 

The hurtful ramifications of the 
Oxange system, are almost lonumer- 
able, and are spreading especially in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast, while 
many of the tnhabitauts are almost 
unconscious of its extensive spread, 
On the Lith inst. a large Orange pro- 
cession attendedatthem'ermentotone 
of their members from Brown’s- square 
at Shankhill. Some yeomen, with a 
party of an English regiment of Mi- 
litia, accompanied with their side- 
arms, and a guard with fixed bayo- 
netssurrounded the drum. Ona in- 

uiry it is asserted, that the Kng- 
lish Militia received their Orange 
warrant before they left Euyg- 
land. All this military parade 
appeared more for the purpose 
of irritation, than of protection, as 
ifthey were eager to provoke an 
attack and repeat again the horrors 
of North-street. Such provocatives 
to riots ought not to be permitted 
in a peaceable couniry, Some dis- 
turbances took place that evening 
in the neighbourhood of Carrick-bill, 
and two or three men were severely 
wounded. Riots are the necessary 
and almost unavoidable consequences 
of these processions. Secretary 
Peele speaks of the necessity of bav- 
ing Orange Associations more vader 
the controul of government, but 
wretched indeed must be that system 
of government, which seeks to rule 
under the influence of amob, True 
and enlightened pulicy leads to the 
rejection of alk authority of clubs, 
and to rule solely through the me- 
dium of constitutional law, fairly and 
impartially administered to all classes 
of the community. 

In the present number the series 
of Major Cartwright’s letters on the 
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subject of Parliamentary Retorm jg 
closed. tis a subject of the hivhess 
importance, to which we would 
giatly be the instruments of calling 
public atiention. But the theme ig 
unfashionable, and the subject very 
litle attended to, even by those, who 
in other respects are desirous to pro- 
mote the public weal. Yet without 
a renovation of our parliamentary 
representation, we are fast verging 
towards despotism, and to an 
absolute destruction of the pub. 
lic mind, as in Spain. 

We may also i! we are not watch. 
ful, have aSrate Inqaisition Introduce 
ed among us. The revival of thi 
hated tribunal in Spain is owing to 
the want of a public mind among 
the people. [ts restoration is more 
justiy condemuable not for its for. 
mer Jeeds, when the principles of 
liberty were less understood by alt 
nations, and all religions, but troa 
the fears of its fresh outrages ou 
civil and religious hberty. The 
deeds of former days, when all sects 
i possession of power mutually per 
secuted each other, might with ads 
vantage be consigned to oblivion, 
for all have persecuted in (beir turn, 
and none are sufficiently clear to res 
proach others on account of former 
misconduct, but it was hoped, that 
the age was too enlightened for a re- 
petition of similar attacks on reason ~ 
and conscience, or at least that the 
misis of ignorance were gradually 
dispelling, which favoured the rale 
of political or religious tmrolerance. 
Let us however not be too hasty iu 
buasts of our superior — iliuma- 
tion, or of our cxemption from hav- 
ing engines ol oppression in our po- 
litical institutions, ‘The sap of sé 
cret influence has, since the duwnlal 
of the Stuarts, succeed: d wot less 
dangerously against liberty than the 
former direct attacks of preioga 
tive.* 





mT: There are two forms of government, 
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In England the decay of public 
virtue proceeds with rapid strides. 
The late fetes have contributed large- 
ly to the debasement of morals. The 
calendar is said to be peculiarly hea- 
ry at the present sessions, and gaol 
deliveries at London and Westmins- 
ter; owing to the licence for dissi- 


pation afforded by the idleness ov: 


casioned by running after the late 
shows and festivities, aod the ridi- 
colous absurdities of the fetes.* 

Yet some occasional glinpses of 


public spirit’ are manifested. Ia 


Cornwal an important question has 
arisen, whether householders who 
are not freeholders, have a right to 
attend county meetings convened by 
the sheriff Ip consequence ot the 
dispute, two meetings were held, one 
of freeholders, at which the sherilf 
presided, and another of freehold- 
ers and householders, in which the 
chair was taken by a gentieman in 
opposition to the claim of the sheriff, 
to preside only at an exclusive meet- 
ing of freeholders. Two sets of re- 
solutions, both declaratory of pub- 
lic joy for the return of peace, and 
of disapprobatiou of the renewal of 
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the Stuarts had tried one—dragooning, and 
failed. The other was influence : both end- 
edintyranny. Influence soon degenerat- 
ed into corruption—corruption at length 
exhausted its own meaus; feat was then 
substituted ; or perhaps to a remnant of 
corruption was superadded an accession 
of fear ; these failing, terror was substitut- 
ed, and terror as ali knew was but ano- 
ther name for tyranny.” 
J. Horne Tooke. 
* The following extract from tiie West 
Briton affords a disgusting specimen of 
depraved manners. | 
“To such a pitch of depravity were 
things carried, that on Monday evening 
afemale, in the presence of hundreds of 
the other sex, absolutely stripped herself 
naked, and would have bathed in the Ser- 
pentine, but for che interference of some 
women not quite so abandoned as her- 


pele ty” 
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the slave-trade permitted to France, 
were the consequence, Public liber. 
ty gains by such discussions, in which 
a'tempts are made to be freed from 
the shackles of an encroaching and 
prescriptive authority 

The Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denomimations ia London, 
have lately presented a fulsomely 
flattering address to the Prince Re. 
gent; they speak “of his regency 
being crowned with unspeakable 
splendour by the restoration of 
peace ;” they pray “that he may 
long enjoy a life of health usefulness, 
aud honour > that in every circum. 
stance, which can lighten the weight 
of government, his personal felicity 
may increase, and when he is res 
moved from presiding over a free, 
united and flourishing people, he 
may be admitted to the possession of 
an immortal and unfading crown,” 
In this pictare, so different from the 
real state of things, do the reverend 
fathers design to flatter, or under 
the mask of flattery, do they con- 
ceal a keenly biting satire? Speak. 
ing of the approaching congress at 
Vienna, they say, “ From the chase 
racter and conduct of the sovereigus 
who shall there be assembled, we 
likewise trust that the rights of our 
Protestantbrethbrea in Catholic coun. 
tries, will become the objects of care 
and provection.” They neglect, 
however, to notice the like rights, 
which are due to Catholics under 
Protestant governments, or to speak 
faithiuily to the Regent on this press. 
ing subject, Such are the inconsis- 
tencies of the professed teachers of 
Christianity ! 

An alteration high advantageous 
to the county of Londonderry is 
said to be likeiy to take place on the 
expiration of the present leases 
granted by the London companies ; 
who, instead of setting the land iu 
large proportions, desizn to lease it 
directly to the occupying tenants, 
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and thus lay aside the middle men, 
who now enjoy such large incomes, 
Such a measure would essentially 
tend to estabiish a most respectable 
yeomanry in that county. 

The Earl of Moira indulges his 
fondness for shew, by establishing 
strict and pompous etiquette of 
sate in his presidency m India. 
Thus he proves the littleness ot his 
mind, and consoles himself fur the 
loss of reputation by which his pre- 
sent mission to India was purchased, 
through his subverviency to promote 
the views of the household adminis- 
tration. 

Asaconstrast, the Earl of Donough- 
more pursues his unbending course 
of patriotism, Some may blame him 
for his unaccommodating firmness, 
and his want of facility in conceding 
to popular prejudices. He strongly 
reprobated the flagitious system of 
court corruption: he bas, in unequi- 
vocal and strong terms, condemned 
the Orange system: he has express- 
ed strong disapprubation of the: Ve- 
to, and the insidivus plan of securi- 
ties, and has agreed to present the 
Catholic petition of the county of 
Cork, although with a bigh minded 
and jofity independence, he rejects 
to have the terms dictated to him: 
to crown all, he has lately attended 
a meeting of magistrates of the 
county of Tipperary. and prevented 
the present farther extension in that 
county, of the new Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill, beyond the barony of 
Middiethird, which had been pre- 
viously proclaimed for the purposes 
of thatact. Such practical patriot- 
ism deserves the gratitude of his 

niry. 
we is the present state of 
France, it is still ia some respects 
better than under Bonaparte. They 
now permit the speeches in favour 
of the liberty of the press to be pub- 
lished. Under his rule, if the Le- 
gislative Body had’any opinions in- 
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dependent of his sovereign will, they 
were carefully suppressed from the 
French people. Bonaparte was ag 
jaconsistent character. Accordj 
to an account lately published of 
him on the continent, and said tg 
have been written by an officer sery. 
ing under him, and which ap 
to bear some interaal marks of ag. 
thenticity, he was mostly in too great 
a hurry to listen to reason: he had 
not time to attend coolly to the mul. 
tifarious details of business which 
successively engaged his attention, 
Hence he was the sport of passion, 
and was hurried on from one thing 
to another, and had not time for ree 
flection to arrange his plans. He 
failed, because he attempted more 
than the powers of man are equal to; 
and he fell unpitied, because a sore 
did ambition, confined to his own ag- 

randizement, had alienated others 
| him. | 

But he is not the only sordid des. 

pot in Europe. Dark rumours are 
afloat that Frederic of Prussia is me. 


ditating designs on Saxony, in the . 


same spirit so strongly condemned 
in Bonaparte. Will the Congress at 
Vienna act so inconsistently as to 
sanction this fresh usurpation ? 

The republicans in South Ameri- 
ca have lately triumphed by the cap- 
ture of Monte Video, in which they 
were aided by a Captain Brown, 
said to be an Irisiman, Spanish A- 
merica is divuled into two parties; 
Spaniards by birth, who support the 
rule of the mother country, and the 
descendants of Spaniards born in 
America. If Spain should sink un- 
der the despotism of the feeble Fer 
dinand and his wicked counsellors, 
the establishmenatof a good govero- 
mention America, would aftord some 
consolation to the friends of suffet 
ing and afflicted bumani:y. The 
people are too often forced to be 
the ‘victims of the prejudices. and 
passions of their rulers, According 
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to the fashionable morality of the 
day, mech declamation is common 
against the vices and occasional ex- 
cesses of a people asserting their 
nehts, but the no less dangerous vices 
of princes and theirminions are gloss- 
edover. Despotism is not less hideous 
than anarchy, and the crimes of 
government at least equal, or rather 
may be said to exceed those of the 
people, even in their wildest aberra- 
twos. 

In Domingo siroag resistance is 
preparing to the expected invasion 
of that island by the French. Bo- 
naparte failed immediately after the 
conclusion of the last peace, in his 
attempt to subjugate it, May the 
Bourbons now be equally unsuccess- 
ful! The Blacks have a right to 
the liberty chey have acquired. The 
conquest of Donungo is intimately 
connected with the plan of the 
French, to revive the Slave-trade on 
the coast of Africa. If Domingo 
maintaig its independence many 
crimes will be thus prevented in 
Africa, as the plan appears to be tore- 
colonize Domingo, with fresh slaves, 


to replace the destruction expected 
to take place in its black population, 
which the French now seek to ex- 
lirpate, ; 

In Canada some smart figbting 
has Jately taken place, and the Brit- 
ish upon the result of the whole, 
have at present nothing to boast. 
The American territory is, on the o- 
ther hand threatened from the side 
of ‘the sea, andthe safety of Baiti- 
more, and even of Washington, ts 
endangered. Unless the invasion a- 
rouse the public spirit of the coun- 
trv, and reconcile the contending 
factions, the very existence of the 
Union is at hazard. Somethiag 
more than the name of republican 
must be awakened. The war with 
America partakes much of the nature 
of a crusade against liberty. . A ce- 
sistance founded on the mperishable 
principles of freedom, cam alone save 
them. If the spirit of liberty is not 
aroused, they are in danger of be- 
ing lost. But one consolation re- 
mains, if they fall from a deficienc 
of public spirit, they deserve their 
fate, K, 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ag 
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THE WEWRY TELEGRAPH. 

A’ | get a sight of this paper now and 

then, | am enabled to give those 
readers of the Magazine, among whom a 
Telegraph is latterly become a rasity, some 
general idea how this interesting Journal 
works its way. Lately | ventured to pre- 
diet the cessation, after aliteletime, of this 
Editor's monthly philippics, against the 
Belfast Magazine; an event which, h¢ 
himself actually announces in his last 
speech datedin the present month. The 
teason was plain: he had fairly rua out 
bis stock of nicknames (those necessary 
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materials for disputation, which he had 
so surprisingly prolonged ;) and he was 
thus obliged of necessity to quit the field. 
This | had promised to the Magazine 
writers some time back, Almost I am 
tempted to quote myself on the occasion; 
and I certainly do take some credit for 
having foretold what seemed so ‘improb- 
able, and what the Telegraph himnselt, up 
to his late declaration was so anxious to 
discredit, 7 

I remember too, having promised on be- 
half of the Telegraph, that he would as- 
sume, at least, the appearance of honesty 
before long. Alréady the novel. sympioms 
begin to shew; and the Telegraph has ate 
tacked the Orange pfocessions in the 
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plainest terms! To those who used to read 
the Telegraph, this sudden tura must ap- 
pear surprising. Those who marked the 
caution with which the Editor concealed 
his dislike of that association, the temper 
with which he heard their noisy triumphs, 
and the unsubdued patience with which, 
for two returning anniversaries he had 
witnessed their excesses, and all this with- 
euta single complaint of the past, or a 
warniog for the future, may weil feel sur- 
prise on hearing those same celebrations 
condemned by him at the preseut time. 
The Orange gentlemen, whose deeds in 
Belfast, Kilkeel, and Shercock, had never 
drawn forth the censure of the Telegraph 
against their annual pfocessions, may 
well complain of such a rebuff, from such 
a quarter! Methinks I hear the Genius 
of Orange call out, £¢ tw Brute / and com- 
plain that the longand friendly silence bas been 
thus soon, thus fatally broken! But J do 
not mean to reproach the Newry Editor 
for this sudden siip of honest feeling; al- 
though on reflection, it is probable he 
may regret this premature declaration, a- 
gainst a system he had so long ‘elerated. 
Indeed, if he is really persuaded of the ex- 
pediency of some reformation in his Jour- 
nal, he ought, for the sake ef consistency to 
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come round gradually to his new character, 
and notall at once condemn his past be. 
haviour, as in the paragraph in question 
he has rashly done. 

Since the above premature disclosure, 
the Telegraph I understand, has begun a, 
gain to the Catholic question, and is now 
republishing his own ingenious and original 
ideas on the Veto. To this measure he iy . 
labouring, as | have heard, to reconcile 
the Catholics of Ireland; to whom he 
demouistrates by argument and by author. 
ity, the very beneficial consequences of 
that arrangement. It were a pity such ex. 
ertions should be defeated by the very 
persons whom they are intended to serve! 
Who indeed, would not regret that so 
much learning should be spent in vain! 
Who would believe, that a few agitators, 
could feel or understand the Catholic 
grievances as does the Editor of the New. 
ry Telegraph; or that a handful of old 
Catholic prelates, could comprehend the 
doctrine and discipline of that Church, so 
well as aman that has written and re. 
written so many columns on the subject ! 

Upon the whole, it is to be wished, the 
Telegraph may become more generally 
known and popular, according to his great 
merit. 
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About the latter end of last month a change took place in the weather, which af- 
forded a prospect of getting the grain cut down and secured in good order, and during 
the continuance of it, much harvest work was done in all the early districts, but. in 
the more backward parts of the country there is still a great part of the grain to cut, 
and very little brought in. In the former, the crops appear to be pretty good, but i 
the latter, they are, in a general way, thin and short. If the wet weather should agai 
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-From August 20th, to September 20th, 1814, 


set in, the late corn may be expected to suffer considerably. 


It is perhaps rather too early to be able to ascertain how the crop of flax turns out as 
to produce. The cold wet season was not favourable for it, andthose who saved 
the seed must have experienced a great deal of difliculry in the process, 

The potato crops in most, if not all, the early dry grounds that were planted in 
time, are likely to be productive, those in the cold and retentive soils, will be but an 
indifferent crop. Such as were planted in low moory ground, have been in many places 
nearly destroyed by one or two severe nights frost. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cases of extensive failure still continue to occur. Peace is not the cause, as too 
many for want of tracing effects to adequate causes are ready to allege. Paper m 
gave too great facility to daring and hazardous speculations in foreign trade, and to ey. 
tending manufactures, by enabling to lay in large stocks, which have now been subject 
te greater loss in proportion to the magnitude of the concerns. The demands were 
not commensurate with the supply. Peace altered some of the relations, and suddey| 
stopped the full current of public credit. Any other stop to credit would ‘have had the 
same efiect. ‘Trade after a seasin of distress will find its own level, and accommodate 
itself to peace relations, if peace in the midst of interested and ill-founded clamours a 
gainst it, is suffered to continue. 

At present much distress is attendaut on the failures. Creditors ere the real objects 
of compassion, yet in too many instances a false tenderness is expressed for the debtors, . 
whose misconduct has o¢casioned the distress. he dashing speculator in his selfish 
hurry to be rich, risques'the propetty of others. If he succeed, he is gratified in his plans 
of aggrandisement, and extends his schemes of loxury and accumulation. For luxury 
and an increased style df living have acted as worms at the core of unreal and fancied 
wealth. If he fail, his créditors suffer, tie puts in his plea for compassion, renews his 
old game of hazard, and imposes afresh on public credulity. He too often finds ready 
dupes to trust again. He is not so harmless a» he is often supposed. This description 
answers in many cases Of failure. Others are different. They fail from no misconduct 
of their own, except so far as thity may have been dupes, and they redeem their errors 
by honestly delivering up their property, and makeevery restitution in theit ‘power, by 
a close attention to the interests of their creditors. Yet probably the former. description 
applies in most cases of bankruptcy, 


An instance of gambling expedition is said to have occurred on the late suspension of 


the negotiations for peace with America at Ghent: Some speculators, after buying up 
American produce largéely'in London, went to Liverpool for the same purpose in 18 
hours, @ distance of 207 miles. 

The distress of the working classes in the cotton mawofactures is great. Both eme 
ployers and workers suffer. But the stagnation vf employment presses more, severely on 
the scanty means of the latter. In some of the principal districts of Lancashire, 
an.entire stoppage of spinning and manufacturing has taken place. In this 
country, tle weavers aggravate their disttesses by rioteus combinations fo prevent 
others from working at reduced prices. ‘This conduct is extremely injudicious. Trade, 
if left to itself without force or violence, finds its own level. Prices would soon rise ia 
case of a revival of trade, and to work at half price is better than to be idle. 

When application was made to the Irish Secretary, Peele, for a loan to enable the 
manufacturers to proceed for a time, he rejected the proposal, and assigned as a reason, 
that the loss on the stock, laid in on high terms, which is more than equal to the de- 
mand, must be borne at some titme;-and the sooner prices found a lower level, it would 
ultimately be for the best. In this decision he was probably quite in the right. No 
‘real benefit would ‘have been dikely toacerue to the public at large, or even to the indl- 
viduals concerned, by the protraction of the unavoidable loss, which sooner or later 
must attend the over extended issue of our paper circulation. ‘Til the too great quan- 
tity ofepaper is abstracted in the shape of Joss.on manafactures, and other articles of 
comnierce, trade is not likely to recover its former stable footing. ‘Ihe weight of tam 
ation wil] also mmpedea full recurrence to peace relations. 

Emigration from England to France has, it is said, taken place to a considerable ¢1- 
tent, owing to the cheapness of the necessaries of life in the latter cousitry, which in 
great measure proceeds from the less weight of taxes, which in proportion to the popy- 
lation, is stated by Talleyrand to be only one-fifth of those paid in Great Britain: 
Ireland, But even if emigration should natn frequent, the Joss to a thickly sett 
country cannot be estimated highly, or probably is only imaginary. Room is made for 
others, and the riches of a country consists not so much in the actual number of the 
inhabitants, as in the means of living comfortably enjoyed by the population. 
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Many depredations have been committed by the American privateers in the chan- 
pel, almost on our very shores, and at the mouths of our harbours. Insurance between 
Great Britain and Ireland has in consequence been suddenly raised from 15s. 9d. to 4 
and 5 guineas per cent. ' 

The merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow and Bristol, have met, and complained loud- 
ly, not of the i ae of the war, as justice requires, but against the misconduct of the 
Admiralty, in not affording sufficient protection, If governments will madly rash on 
war, they should prepare themselves for the consequences by providing ample protec- 
tion, ind if the people encourage them in this hurtful propensity and er by the 
war, they have themselves to blame, as partaking too largely of the war-loving spirit. 

Exchange kept generally through this mouth, at about 44 to § per cent, : 


——— 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
@OR OCTOBER, 1814. 


On the 3d, the Moon rises with the Hyades, having passed the first fourth of the 
Bull at thirty-three minutes qpast six inthe evening, and the second fourth at seven, 
and she passes the fifth, or Bull's eye, at seveateen minutes past nine, Daring the 
light, therefore, we shall see her accompanied by Aldebaran above her, which s:ar she 
passes before San rise. 

On the Sth, the Moon risesnder the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, as she passed 
the twelfth at nine minutes past seven this evening, and as she rises in the heavens is 
seen to direct’ her course to thecfourth of this constellativn. , 

On the 9th, the Moon rises imthe morning» below the small stars in the head of the 
Lion, and before Sun rise the eye sis directed from her.to the first cf the Lion, and 
thence to the three planets, Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, who are enlivening by their 
lustre the lower regions of the sky near the east. 

On the 11th, about half an hour before Sun-rise, the Moon, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mars, in the order mentioned, are seen in the lower region of the sky near east by south, 
the Moon being the highest, amd Mars near the- horizon. 

On the 18th is new Moon, at fifty-one minutes past ten.in.the morning. 

On the 20th, the Moon is on:the meridian at forty-seven minutes past fiye in the 
evening, having’passed the ecliptic in her descending node between eleven and twelve 
before noon. She is aow, when on the meridian, between the small stars in the head 
of the Archer and Saturn, the former to the west, the latter, to the east of ber, but she 
is nearest to the planet, under whom she will pass before her next appearance, 

On the 23d, she passes the meridian at eleven minutes past eight, the small stars in 
the tail of the Goat being now to the wést-ofher; and above her, at some distance, the 
a. of the Water-bearer ;'to the east of which we notice the four small stars in triangle 
in the urn. , ! 

On the 28th, she rises under the three first stars of the Ram, being soon followed by 
the first sixteenth ef the Whale, and she passes the second sixteenth at six migutes past 
midnight ; and ten minutes after is full Moon. 

Ou the 30th, the Moon rises under the Pleiades, and is soon followed by the Hya- 
des, as when she is near the meridian-one ofthem suffers an occultation. This takes place 
at a quarter past one in the morning of the 31st, when the first fourth of the Bull is 
covered by the Moon’s eastern limb, the star beiug four minutes and a half south of the 
centre. At six minutes past two she passes the second fourth, and at twenty minutes and 
three quarters past two.the first fourth emerges from her eastern limb, the star being then 
nearly othe minutes and a quarter. south of thé centre. At twenty minutes past four she 
passes the fifth of the Ball, or one of his eyes, Aldebaran being the other ; and her pas- 
sage between these stars, but nearest to the former, with the occultation, makes this’ an 
interesting evening tothe astronomer. In the ae she risés at the same time as the 
Hyades, being under and near to the teuth of the Bull, as she passed this star at thirteen 
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minotes past six. She will be seen to direct her course above the tip of the southern 
horn to the seventh and twelfth of the Twins. 

Mercury is an evening star, too near the Sun to be visible at first, and though his 
distance from it increases, yet the unfavourableness of his position, added to an increas. 
ing southern latitude, leaves to all but the very skilful astronomer, little chance of dig 
covering him. Of the last of the month, he is not five degrees above the horizon at 
Sun-set, being thenin the south-west. The Moon passes him on the 1 4th. 

Venas isa morning star, nearly twenty degrees above the horizon at Sun-rise ; and this 
heiabt is daily diminishing. Her passage by Jupiter will distinguish the former part of 
the month, as she passes bim on the 8th, being then twenty-four minutes north of hi 
they are then both near to and under the second of the Virgin; amd Mars below them, 
at a short distance, will increase the interest of the scene. Venus moves rapidly from 
Jupiter, but does not pass Mars tillthe 22d. The contrast of the splendours of these 
three planets, in their daily changes of position, will be highly gratifying to the early trae 
veller. At the end ofthe month, Mars, the first of the Virgin, and Venus, form a groupe 

«near the horizon, which may be distinguished before Sun-rise, in the lower part of the 
lower region in east-south-east, Mars being above and Venus below the star, Jupiter 
being above them all at a considerable distance. Venus passes the seventh of the Vir. 
gin on the 14th, and the third on the 18th. The Moon passes her on the 12th. 

Mars is a morning star, about nine degrees above the horizon at Sun-rise, on the Ist; 
but this height is daily increasing. ‘Too near the Sun to be at first noticed, he will, on 
the 8th, be remarked under Jupiter and Venus, being himself then near to the seventh of 
the Virgin ; and he thence continues with a direct metion, passing the third on the 
16th; but he finishes his course at some distance above the first of the Virgin. The 
Jatter part of his course will be distinguished by the passage of Venus by him. The 
Moon passes him on the 12th, ; 

_ Jupiter isa morning star, about twelve degrees above the horizon at Sun-rise ; but 
this height is daily increasing. “His motion is direct through more than six degrees 
and a quarter from the second of the Virgin, to about a degree from the seventh, 
Venus is first above him. As she passes him, we observed, on the 8th, and as she is 

. then nearly two hours above the horizon before Sun-rise, such brilliant morning stars 


so near each other will produce a fine effect in the east. The Moon passes him onthe - 


tith. 
Saturn is on the meridian at a quarter past seven on the evening of the Ist, and 


at eleven minutes past six on the 19th. His motion is direct threugh nearly a degree in 
the barren space between the small stars in the head of the Archer and the two first of 
the Goat, the former of which, when he is on the meridian, are below him,on, the west, 
and tbe latter above, but nearer to him on the east. In suéh a favourable position, 
many telescopes will be directed to him to discover the wonders of his ring, as little to 
be accounted for by those who believe, as those who reject the doctrine of attraction. 
The Moon. passes him on the 20th. oo 
Herschel] is not so favourably placed ; for, being on the meridian at twenty-one 
minutes past three in the afternoon of the Ist, and every day earlier, he is at first mid- 
way between the meridian and horizon at Sun-set ; and, at the end of the month, so near 
- the horizon at this time, that he will not easily be detected after it. 
Frend’s Evening Amusements 


—_—_— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An essay on the use of Italics, capitals, &c. in composition ; A question and answer, 
from the Giant's Causeway ; A morning’s excursion, and a poetic sketch by J. M. arriv- 
ed too late for insertion this month. Several other communications in prose and verse 
have been received, which are inadmissible. 
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